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PASSIONIST. BENEFACTORS SOCIETY 
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A Society of men, women, and children enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors of the Passionist ve 

Congregation, who, by financial help, actively assist the Passionist Missionaries in their et 

labors of spreading and conserving the Faith at home and abroad. : 

MEMBERSHIP—To become a Passionist Benefactor only two conditions are necessary: Mm 

(a) To be enrolled at the headquarters of the Passionist Missionaries, P. O. Box 41, Union : 

City, N. J. (Fill in and mail the coupon below.) ‘ 

(b) To pay the Perpetual Membership fee of $5.00. I 

Both the Living and the Dead may be enrolled. However, only one name may be en- t 

rolled on each Membership. i 

t 

BENEFITS—VW hile Living: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass in every Passionist Mon- ( 

astery on the undernamed feasts: : 

Jan. Ist, The Circumcision of our Lord May 3rd, Finding of the Holy Cross Oct. 28th, SS. Simon and Jude 

Jan. 2nd, Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus July 25th, St. James, Apostle Nov. 30th, St. Andrew, Apostle 

Feb. 2nd, The Purification of the B.V.M. Aug. 24th, St. Bartholomew, Apostle Dec. 21st, St. Thomas, Apostle 

Feb. 24th, St. Matthias, Apostle Sept. 8th, Nativity of the B.V.M. Dec. 26th, St. Stephen, Martyr 

May Ist, SS. Philip and James, Apostles Sept. 21st, St. Matthew, Apostle Dec. 27th, St. John the Evangelist 


After Death: One Holy Mass offered every day. Requiem Mass offered and Office for 
the Dead recited by the entire Religious Community on the first day of every month in 


every Passionist Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and Office for the Dead during the 
Octave of All Souls. 


Special prayers are recited daily by the entire Religious Community in all Passionist 
Monasteries for Living and Deceased Members. 


(Perpetual Members may be enrolled by addressing Passionist Mission- 
aries, P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J., or any Passionist M tery 
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MEMBERSHIP—To become a Passionist Associate only two conditions are necessary: 
(a) To be enrolled at the headquarters of the Passionist Missionaries, P. O. Box 41, Union 
City, N. J. (Fill in and mail the coupon below.) 
(b) To pay the Annual Membership fee of $1.00. 
Both the Living and the Dead may be enrolled. However, only one name may be en- 
rolled on each Membership. You are free to enroll more than one person provided 
the enrollment fee of one dollar is paid for each person enrolled. 





BENEFITS—AIll the Benefits stated above for Passionist Benefactors are applicable to Passionist 
Associates for a period of one full year from the first day of the month following receipt 
of application. 
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p On the important question of uni- 
yersal peacetime military training, Gen- 
eral Hugh A. Drum writes an article in 
favor. He has had a long career in the 
U. §. Army from which he retired, with 
many decorations, in 1943. He is a grad- 
uate of Boston College and holds hon- 
orary degrees from eleven universities. 
Since 1944 he has been President of 
Empire State, Inc. Upholding the nega- 
tive on this question of military train- 
ing is Mr. Thomas H. Mahony, Boston 
trial lawyer and President of the Cath- 
olic Association for International Peace. 
He is a graduate of Harvard and of 
Boston University School of Law, has 
been President of the Law Society of 
Massachusetts, and is prominent in vari- 
ous movements and societies. . 


> Bob Ensworth writes with authority 
on circus subjects, for before the war 
he was a clown with Ringling Brothers. 
As a G.I. he wrote for Stars & Stripes 
and Yank, and in civilian life has written 
for Pageant, True, etc. 


> Loucille Dowd Giles, novelist, and 
contributor to many periodicals, is a 
native of Nebraska, a resident of Omaha. 
The mother of three grown children, she. 
took up writing “in self-defense to keep 
up with a ‘family life so cluttered with 
hobbies, avocations, and ‘serious pur- 
suits, that, if I wanted to show in a 
photo finish, I had to get into the race.” 


> Paul F. Healy has been on the Wash- 
ington bureau of the New York Daily 
News for two years, covering the White 
House, State Department, and Congress 
at various times. Before that he was 
Associate Editor of Popular Mechanics 
and had worked for over five years as a 
reporter for the Chicago Tribune. He is 
a graduate of Loyola University in 
Chicago. 

> Thomas Kernan, author of France on 
Berlin Time and Now With the Morn- 
ing Star, the latter being written while 
he was interned in Germany in 1943, is 
a Virginian and a graduate of George- 
town. He has had much experience in 
the magazine and publishing fields and 
is one of the founders of the Catholic 
Book Club. 


> Dr. N. S. Timasheff was born in St. 
Petersburg, Russia. At the time of the 
Communist Revolution he was Associate 
Professor of Jurisprudence at the Poly- 
technical Institute of Petrograd. He is 
now at Fordham. He is the author of 
several books on Russia, 
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Peace Without Hussia 


‘T HE recent Moscow Conference was not a complete 
failure. If no understanding was reached with Russia, 
at least an understanding was reached about Russia. 
It is now evident to all but the lunatic fringe of the 
Wallace type that Soviet Russia is blocking every 
effort to reach agreement and in fact does not want 
a return to peaceful conditions in the world. 

If we have discovered that we cannot do business 
with Stalin on his own terms any more than we could 
do business with Hitler, then we have learned a valu- 
able lesson and have learned it before it is too late. 

In view of world conditions, three possible courses 
of action are open to us. The first is to let things drift 
as they are at present until political and economic 
chaos in Europe offer the Communists the opportunity 
they have been working and waiting for to achieve 
power. The second is to arrive at an agreement with 
the Russians by reverting to our former policy of com- 
promise and appeasement. Such a course would lead 


inevitably to Soviet control of Germany and Austria, - 


which in turn would give Russia domination of all 
Europe. 

The third*course is for the Western powers to pro- 
ceed to organize the peace of Europe west of the iron 
curtain without Russia, but with a standing invitation 
to the Russians to join us when they are willing to do 
so on reasonable terms. This third course is the only 
one that will rescue Europe from the tragic fate that 
threatens her at present. 


THE implementation of such a policy would de- 
mand certain steps, all of which are possible and 
feasible without Soviet Russia. The principal are: 

1) The economic union of the three western zones 
of Germany, leading gradually to a political union in 
a loosely bound federation of German states. The 
economy of Western Germany should be integrated 
into the economy of Western Europe and serve the 
general welfare of that entire area. 

2) No further reparations in any form for Soviet 
Russia until she fulfills her pledges in Eastern Europe 
and until an overall agreement is reached on Ger- 
many and Austria. 

3) The nations of Western Europe should be invited 
to sign immediately the forty-year pact proposed by 


2 


Secretary Marshall against future German aggression. 

4) Every effort should be made to strengthen 
France, to assist her in resisting the Communist threat, 
and to wean her from dependence on Moscow. This 
can be accomplished by giving France security 
through the forty-year pact, by making concessions 
to French demands in the Saar and the Ruhr, and by 
giving France the credit and wheat which she so 
badly needs for her internal recovery. 

5) We must adopt a hard-boiled policy of refusing 
economic and financial aid to countries in Eastern 
Europe which are consistently hostile.to us and are 
squandering their manpower and resources on large 
armies and military equipment. 

6) We should give every possible support to Italy 
as a bastion of Western civilization and as a key 
Mediterranean power. The U. S. Senate should not 
ratify the Italian treaty. Its military clauses would 
leave that country and the gate to Western Europe 


defenseless against a hostile, aggressive, and Com- 
munistic Yugoslavia. 


THE above course of action would naturally be 
roundly: condemned by the Communists and their 
fellow travelers both here and abroad. Once such a 
policy had been initiated, however, the Soviet Union 
would realize that the era of appeasement is dead 
and that she could not secure her ends without resort- 
ing to a war for which she is unprepared and in which 
we would have the tremendous advantage of the 
atom bomb. Soviet leaders would realize that their 
best course would be to accept our proffered hand of 
friendship and join us in making a peace from whose 
benefits they would otherwise be excluded. 

If we hope to succeed we must act without delay. 
As Secretary Marshall said: “the patient is sinking 
while the doctors deliberate.’ He might have added 
with all truth that one of the doctors does not want 
the patient to recover. He has an eye on the estate. 
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FACT AnD COMMENT 


EDITORIALS 
In Pictures And In Print 

, a Wuen Congress approved the $400,000,000 bill for aiding 
Ssion. —" e Greece and Turkey in their anti-Communist efforts, it gave 
gthen : additional recognition to the principle that we must spend 
hreat, money to safeguard our way of 
» Thi life. (We gave more than $11,- 
te + a gray Pom apg 000,000,000 worth of lend-lease 
ssions brs Ne ee - - to Russia when we were wor- 
maid he ba ried about the Nazi threat, so 
nd by Ps ~~ it isn’t exactly a new principle.) On the same day that this 
he so aid bill was passed by the House, it was announced that ar- 
rangements had been made to lend France $250,000,000 from 
fusing a ig the International Bank for’ Reconstruction and Develop- 
ashes ll ment, most of whose present fund of $700,000,000 was con- 
i ata ish ; tributed by the United States. Denmark, the Netherlands, 
id are ' ; 2 j Iran, Luxemburg, Mexico, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia have 
large also made bids for loans amounting in all to $2,170,000,000. 
: China and Korea would like $500,000,000 apiece. The job of 
) Italy © \ Pn. helping Germany to survive will continue to cost us $400,- 
2 key 000,000 next year. And since the $3,750,000,000 loan to Brit- 
a ae 8 ain is almost half spent already, we may be asked to help 

Id not . eS her again before the year is out. 

would ill ’ 


Whether we like it or not the United States and its people 
have been providentially assigned the role of playin 
Com- ; rich uncle to the whole world. Again whether we 1i' 

‘ > not the free enterprise system which has enabled u: 
the part of a rich uncle will continue to hold tli 
of non-Communist peoples throughout the world onl; 


ly ‘be . Acme long as that role is played well. Finally whether we like it 
“Y Maurice Thorez, Secretary-General of the French Commu- 


s ‘ ? or not we can’t play that role well during the next few 
| their nist Party speaking last May Day. France must be weaned critical years unless we solve the domestic problems and 
uch a from Moscow if western Europe is ever to know peace again. group tensions which can prevent our economy from being 
Union as productive as possible. Our number ene objective for im- 
- dead plementing the foreign policy inherent in the Truman Doc- 
resort , : trine must be to offset that American depression which 
which a 4 Joseph Stalin deems inevitable and cherishes among his fond- 
est dreams. It was with this objective in mind that President 

of the 4 Truman, when speaking at the.annual luncheon of the 
t their ; ’ _ Associated Press in April, made this incontestably sound ob- 
and of servation: “Our system of private enterprise is now being 
whose ‘3 tested before the world. If we can prove that it is more pro- 
ductive and more stable, more. generous and more just than 

delay 3 2 any other economic system, we shall have won the test.” 
inking po a : A Few days after the President’s Waldorf-Astoria speech, the 
added eo SS results of a survey conducted by the Twentieth Century 
| want pista: ui Ai, Fund were announced. The survey, conducted during the 
ostci E be: : : Sp a red a a 
itself wit merica’s needs 

With Ne Need and resources. The conclusion 

Te Fail reached by Dr. J. Frederick 

C 2 Dewhurst and his fellow econ- 


omists indicates that, demanding as our world-wide com- 


Acme 
A Japanese woman studying the list of candidates for mitments are, they are not too heavy for the vigorous pro- 








the House of Councilors before voting. Democracy is ductivity of ‘which our nation is capable. Though the role 
still on trial, but results show it is on right track. of a rich uncle is usually assigned to a doddering old gentle- 
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Harris & Ewing 


Marshall discusses the “Voice of America” programs with 
Hatch and Taber. Radio programs bring a bit of America 
to 67 countries daily. Costly experiment but worth while. 






















































































Harris & Ewing 


AFL Bottle Blowers Assn. presents Sen. Aiken (right) with 
protest against antilabor bills. They have a good argu- 
ment—fifty strikeless years under industry-wide bargaining. 










































































Acme 
Merchants in Newburyport, Mass., cut prices 10 per cent. 


Many distributors would do likewise, but factory-set re- 
sale prices prevent them. This is antipublic price control. 
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man who has seen better days, it comes to a United States 
- which, economically speaking, has not yet reached its ma. 
turity. America is equipped, so the survey reveals, to sur. 
pass its wartime production during the decade 1950-1969 
and, while providing goods and services needed all over the 
globe, its economic setup can at the same time allow for 
fewer working hours and assure increased income to its own 
laborers. 

In the presence of such a rosy picture drawn by reliable 
investigators, any needless wrangling among the diverse 
groups which make this astonishing productivity possible 
appears doubly treacherous, not only to our own nation but 
also to the world. Production stoppages take on the sem. 
‘blance of a betrayal, the rejection of a God-given trust. As 
a nation of producers, whether employers or workers, we 
must be mindful of our stewardship and not wantonly waste 
the opportunities and facilities we have at hand for rebuild. 
ing a wrecked world. Likewise an unwarranted refusal to 
check the still agile price-climbing which threatens the 
smooth working of our whole economic machinery is sui- 
cidal selfishness. 

Although organized labor has undoubtedly promoted un- 
justified slowdowns and stoppages at times, it still remains 
true that, normally speaking, production stoppages are re. 
lated to runaway prices as an effect to a cause. Men have 
been going on strike because wage increases have not run 
parallel with the increased cost of living. As Chester Bowles 
pointed out recently, the average workingman’s salary, de- 
spite his gains on paper, has a buying power 16 per cent 
less than it had three years ago, while business profits and 
net farm income have soared to from 30 to 40 per cent 
higher than their wartime peaks. So if the United States is 
hit with a needless depression at a time when all the world 
is dependent upon its prosperity, history will lay the blame 
where it belongs; not on irresponsible laborers or temper- 
amental union leaders, but on the farmers, businessmen, and 
industrialists who might have halted the price surge but 
didn’t want to do it. 


In the matter of ratifying the Italian Peace Treaty, weighty 
arguments have been advanced for immediate action and 











for delay. Despite the informed reasons advanced by Secre- 
tary of State Marshall and for- 
mer Secretary Byrnes, who 
wrangled so long and so pa 
tiently with Soviet obstruction 
to produce the best treaty pos- 
sible under the circumstances, frankly admitting it was “not 
the best which human wit could devise,” still, in the light 
of swift-moving developments, it would seem far the wiser 
thing for the Senate to refuse to ratify. It is not a question 
of repudiating the work of Mr. Byrnes and his colleagues. It 
is not a question of undoing the work of weary months and 
starting all over again from scratch. It is a question of facing 
realities. The so-called Truman Doctrine has changed the 
whole basis upon which American reasons for ratifying this 
treaty were based. At no time was it a good treaty. At no 
time was it consonant with the solemn war aims signed by 
the United Nations. Its only justification was that it was the 
best that could be obtained. because of Soviet intransigence 
and refusal to abide by its pledged word and formally signed 
declarations. 

If the Truman Doctrine means anything it means that wé 
no longer are content merely to protest at Russian expan- 
sion, that we have served notice that we shall resist that e* 
pansion by the economic and military fortification of stra 
tegic areas. Following this policy and granting that aid to 
Greece and Turkey is necessary, reasoning along the same 
lines leads to the conclusion that the exact contrary of what 


The Peace Treaty 
with Italy 








the Italian Treaty provides is imperative. For by the terms 
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of that treaty, the peace of the Mediterranean is put in real 
jeopardy. Italy would be substantially and relatively dis- 
armed, American and British troops would be withdrawn, 
and across the Adriatic would be Tito with his proclaimed 
intentions of not abiding by the Trieste solution and with 
his army still maintained at war strength. On the economic 
front, Italy would be impoverished by reparations to the 
extent of $365,000,000, of which Yugoslavia would get $100,- 
000,000 and the Soviet Union, $125,000,000. All admit that 
it is impossible for Italy to pay these amounts without lower- 
ing the standard of living to the point of misery. Already 
the United States has poured some $900,000,000 into Italy. 
In the final analysis, the United States will have to pay Italy's 
reparation bill or accept the responsibility of a collapse of 
Italy and the destitution of her people. 

Clearly, any advantage of technical peace, any benefit from 
normal foreign relations, any hope of redress through mem- 
bership in the United Nations, can hardly offset the harm 
Italy will suffer under this treaty. Consonant with the out- 
lines of our foreign policy under the Truman Doctrine, it 
would now seem only to be consistent, wise, and just to avoid 
any hasty ratification that will foster and perpetuate in Italy 
the very conditions we profess to avoid in Greece and 
Turkey. 


WHEN a single group of people, be it race or nation or re- 
ligion, counts its dead in the millions and surveys its up- 
rooted, homeless members in the hundreds of thousands, the 
plight of that people should 
indeed weigh heavy on the 
conscience of the whole world. 
After the pogroms, the calcu- 


Palestine and 
Jewish Refugees 











lated brutality, and the or- 
ganized murder of Hitler’s madness, European Jewry exists 
only as a remnant. Only 1,300,000 Jews survived the years 
of terror. Of these, countless thousands are those most pa 
thetic relics of the war, D.P.’s. Their misery and their mis- 
fortune are genuine enough. Their pleading desire to be 
permitted to seek a home in other lands goes largely un- 
heeded as the weary months have stretched into years since 
the war ended. The whole sorry picture is a blot on the 
record of all those countries who could have taken them in 
but did not. Could have given hope but did not. Could have 
been Christian and were not. 

And now this weary segment of humanity is being made 
the pawn of Middle Eastern power politics. Sympathy for 
the suffering Jews is being played for all it is worth to arouse 
public opinion and to use that opinion as a lever in forcing 
the decision to make Palestine a Jewish state. There are two 
problems. They are distinct. They should be kept distinct 
in spite of the deliberate attempt to merge them. The one 
is the problem of displaced European Jews. The other is the 
Arab-Zionist problem of Palestine. The one is a humanitarian 
problem. The other is a purely political problem. 

The Zionist purpose is to remove all restrictions on Jew- 
ish immigration, to postpone Palestinian independence until 
such time as Jews are in the majority. Today the Palestinian 
population counts 600,000 Jews to 1,200,000 Arabs. The Arabs 
want to stop all Jewish immigration and to make Palestine 
an independent state now. That is the political problem in 
its bare essentials. To inject into this controversy the ques- 
tion of displaced Jews who admittedly are in sad distress 
is to muddy the issue. Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, the Cleveland 
rabbi who spoke for the Jewish Agency at the U.N. hearings 
in the beginning of May, did this very thing. He said, “There 
is a desperate urgency about this tragic human problem, 
my friends, which brooks no delay. An immediate relaxation 
of the restrictive measures on immigration . . . will be a 
boon to these suffering humans.” Much more to the point 





was the observation of Mr. Henry Cattan, Jerusalem lawyer 
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. Acme 
Three men of Paris sign up with the new De Gaulle move- 
ment, which is anti-Communist, seeks to strengthen the 
French Republic. De Gaulle may yet thwart the Commies. 
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Acme 
Communist parties have invaded Latin America too. Map 
shows their estimated strength. All take orders from Mos- 
cow. Our good neighborliness can help to. defeat them. 
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internatrionat 


Deserving of special praise for his handling of the U.N. 
Assembly debate on Palestine is Brazil’s Dr. Oswaldo 
\ranha (right) here shown with Senator Warren R. Austin. 





Harris & Ewing 
Labor’s Big Four: Green, Murray, Tobin, and Lewis. The 
AFL-CIO unity talks last month were just so much window 
dressing. They owe it to labor really to get together. 





et 


; Acme 
Italian infantrymen with American guns and British uni- 
forms. Flanked by a belligerent neighbor Italy needs more 
than a token army. We would do well to keep it supplied. 
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and spokesman before the U.N. for the Arab Higher Com. 
mittee: “The problem is not connected with the refugee 
problem. The problem of the refugees and displaced persons 
is not limited to any special religion or race. It is a humani- 
tarian problem and it is the duty and concern of the civilized 
world to treat it as such. The linking of the refugee problem 
with Palestine has made, and would continue to make, the 
solution of both problems infinitely more difficult, if not 
impossible.” 

The Jewish claims on the Holy Land as their national 
home and as a Jewish state are legally doubtful at best and 
morally without foundation. In seeking to oust from control 
a people who have dwelt in Palestine for centuries, to gain 
as their own a land only a portion of which they ruled some 
two thousand years ago, merits little sympathy. But when 
Zionists capitalize on the sufferings of their own European 
brethren in their mighty, well-endowed efforts toward a po- 
litical objective, they merit no sympathy at all—only rebuke. 
While the U.N. investigating committee is at work, these 
considerations. should not be lost sight of. 


Accorpinc to the latest available figures released by the 
U.S. Office of Education, of the 9,730 private elementary 
schools in the United States, 7,944 are Catholic. Of the 
2,153,279 children attending 
these private schools, 2,035,182 
attend Catholic schools. The 
same Office of Education esti- 
mates that the cost per pupil in 
the elementary grades averages $98.31. On the basis of these 
figures the tax payers of the United States are saved over 
$200,000,000 a year because of the parochial school system, 
By the same token Catholic citizens of this country shoulder 
the burden of their own schools plus the public schools. 

These figures give an unreal picture. As a matter of fact 
the cost, and the saving to non-Catholic tax payers, is much 
greater than this when it is remembered that the bulk of 
the Catholic schools are in states where the cost per pupil 
is greater than the average for the country, as e.g., New Jer- 
sey, where the cost per pupil is $158.08, or New York, where 
the cost is $168.00, or Illinois, where the cost is $128.99. 
Add to this the 2,105 secondary Catholic schools, and it be- 
comes evident that were the Church in America tomorrow 
to cease operating her grammar and high schools, a stagger- 
ing increase would be thrown on the public tax funds. 
The increase, not counting the outlay for buildings to hold 
the classes, would be more than double the total amount of 
federal aid now contemplated by the Taft bill—a bill which, 
incidentally, contemplates giving no assistance to nonpublic 
schools in those states where state laws forbid the disburse- 
ment of state funds to any but public schools. 

When our fellow citizens protest over parochial school 
children sharing in the same benefits as public school pupils 
in the matter of riding to school by bus, when they murmur 
about separation of Church and state and the constitutional 
guards against establishing and subsidizing any religion, it 
might be well to inject into the discussion the not entirely 
irrelevant question of whether they are willing to assume 
financial responsibility for the excursion into their version of 
Americanism which contemplates the abolition of “undemo- 
cratic” parochial schools. 

As a practical matter of equity and distributive justice, any 
federal aid legislation which envisages financial assistance in 
the matter of teachers’ salaries or provides such services as 
school transportation, school lunches, textbook and health - 
programs, should require as a condition for participation in 
federal funds that each state practice no discrimination 
against private schools in the disbursal of those funds. It is 
high time that, rather than thwarting the work of private 
schools, some credit in tangible form be given for the mag- 
nificent job that has been accomplished. 


Federal Aid and 
Parochial Schools 
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Choose Your Partner 


ARRIAGE courses as conducted 

at some of our larger secular uni- 
versities have come in for much press 
fanfare. The avidity with which these 
accounts are read and discussed would 
lead one to believe the professor in 
charge was about to divulge a completely 
new and revolutionary formula for suc- 
cessful marriage. And always in such 
publicity it is implied that the only 
phase of married life on which the 
young hopefuls are, or need to be, in- 
structed is the sexual aspect. 

Without discounting for a moment 
the far-reaching importance of the mu- 
tually acceptable pattern of sexual ad- 
justment as a source and requisite for 
happiness in marriage, I still protest 
that stressing it as the only issue to be 
considered is a hazardous and pagan ap- 
proach. For the basis of happiness in 
marriage is not sex. The basis of happi- 
ness in any relationship in life is the 
good character of the principals. But the 
formation of good character begins 
when the child is in his crib, not when 
he is being stimulated by a sub rosa ap- 
proach to marriage problems with its 
inevitable questionnaire on moral mat- 
ters. Such questionnaires are designed to 
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By LOUCILLE DOWD GILES 


reveal to a presumably expectant public 
the percentage of youths favoring extra- 
marital sex relations and endorsing 
birth control. These percentages, invari- 
ably running high in the approval score, 
are in turn accepted by other misguided 
youths as a sanctioning criterion of 
conduct. 

The effect of this debasing sensation- 
alism on right-minded parents should be 
one of a searching mea culpa. For at 
fault we are, when we permit our tax- 
supported institutions of learning to go 
completely out of bounds from _ the 
standpoint of social good taste, not to 
speak of the flagrant disregard for the 
essential qualities of Christian morality. 

Granted that such a course is endorsed 
by a university with the sincere desire of 
assisting young people in the choice of 
marriage partners and acquainting them 
with what they deem wholesome atti- 


J une, the month of wed- 
dings, is an apt time to exam- 
ine how America prepares its 
youth for. marriage 
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tudes toward family life; they are as the 
blind leading the myopic unless they 
acknowledge the primary purpose of 
marriage as having a deeper design than 
the sexual satisfaction of its adherents. 
Instituted by Christ as a sacrament, the 
most perfect channel for begetting new 
life, with the parents the divinely or- 
dained repository of the child’s spiritual 
and physical welfare, any preparatory 
instruction on marriage may not be con- 
fined to a one-dimensional approach. 

It must be presented to young people 
in all of its magnificence as a lifetime 
partnership wherein individual sacrifice 
and glorious sharing are so fused as to 
fill thousands of mature spouses with a 
gratitude that by God’s generosity they 
were chosen and by His grace sustained, 
thereby establishing a small world of 
their own after His design. 

The fallacy that permeates much of 
the discussion on marriage in secular in- 
stitutions and flavors magazine articles 
on the subject is that if the married 
partners get mutual pleasurable satis- 
faction from the marriage act, the mar- 
riage cannot fail and they will travel 
through the years in a kind of ecstatic 
daze, hardly noticing illness, poverty, or 
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QUATRAIN TO GREECE 


By Clifford §. Laube 


Hold fast the shield, keep bright the spear; 


Take heart from your heroic past. 
You once were freedom’s first frontier; 
You must not be its last! 


the cussedness of each other. It is hard 
to imagine a more misleading oversim- 
plification. 

The spiritual, emotional, and physi- 
cal gifts of marriage are tremendous, but 
the young man and woman come poorly 
equipped to share them if their only at- 
traction is that of sexual charm. To en- 
joy the riches of their state they must 
have a union of minds. Marriage, there- 
fore, by its very nature is initiated and 
maintained by true friendship and not 
merely by sexual attraction. It is one hu- 
man personality loving another and seek- 
ing in that love far more than the brute 
animal seeks. For man by his enlightened 
intellectual processes can perceive, pur- 
sue, and achieve his final end (which is 
union with God) in such a way that he 
also by so doing makes due contribution 
to the social order. In Christian mar- 
riage husband and wife make this con- 
tribution to each other and to society. 

A marriage course, properly con- 
ducted, cannot, consequently, be merely 
a series of lectures on adjustment to sex- 
ual experience within marriage, but 
rather must be approached from the 
standpoint of responsibility. In the 
whole realm of human behavior, the in- 
dividual’s attitude toward acceptance of 
the responsibilities incident to his state 
of life mark to a high degree his poten- 
tial success or failure. In marriage it is 
the mutual acceptance of responsibility 
by husband and wife that makes it pos- 
sible to build a family unit in which 
love, purpose, and achievement prevail. 


OR is this achieved by a miracle 
of sex. Character is mutable, but 
in the married state as in the religious 
life or single life, advancing degrees of 
perfection are brought about by proper 


motives, right will, and the strengthen- 


ing force of the grace of God. 
Marriage instruction should stress the 
value of really knowing a prospective 
mate. It is not enough merely to have 
had frequent dates over a certain period 
of time, but one must be able to evalu- 
ate with a certain objectivity that per- 
son's threshold of integrity in his relig- 
ious, social, and family life. A candidate 
for lifelong partnership should be seen 
in the environment of his parental 
home. Has he been reared in an atmos- 


phere of family loyalty, courtesy, and 
respect? If not, what basis do you have 
for your assurance that these commend- 
able traits will be acquired by marriage? 

Infatuation can becloud reasonable 
character appraisal to the extent that 
heretofore discerning young people lose 
all perspicacity. .This was emphasized 
for me by the experience of Peggy, the 
lovely young daughter ‘of close friends 
of mine. Peggy at the time was twenty, a 
junior in college, and she was desper- 
ately in love with Dick. He was hand- 
some in a careless sort of way, and at 
twenty-four had arrived at his junior 
college year after attending four differ- 
ent universities. Naturally Peggy's pa- 
rents objected to the romance, and 
Peggy resented this disapproval. Very 
soon they forbade her seeing the boy. 

Shortly after that she told me she was 
meeting Dick secretly and she felt her 
parents had driven her to this. I told 
her that I felt about Dick as her parents 
did, but if she loved Dick no one could 
keep her from marrying him. I told her 
I would urge her parents to permit her 
meeting Dick at home, if she would en- 
ter into a little experiment. 

She was wary but agreed. For one 
month she was to see Dick as often as 
she liked, but there was to be no love- 
making, no good-night kisses. She was to 
get him to discuss school, current events, 
childhood experiences, his ideas on mar- 
riage, children, and any other depart- 
ment of living. At the end of the month 
she was to write out her findings as to 
Dick's attitude toward religion, family 
life, work, play, etc. She must, I urged, 
be entirely honest in this evaluation. 
Then, if she felt she was as much in love 
with him, she could present a stronger 
case to her parents. 

“You mean not even a good-night 
kiss?” she said protestingly, “You forget 
how it is.” 

She was, I. knew, being very generous 
in her admission that I might have had 
even a casual acquaintance with ro- 
mance in the dim past, though it had 
been sufficient to produce,a devoted 
husband and three rather promising off- 
spring. It is entirely beyond the compre- 
hension of young people that their pa- 
rents, or the parents of their compan- 
ions, ever experienced the pangs of love, 









passion, and self-denial in which th 

find themselves involved. I assured her 
that I did recall, and that if she and her 
Dick couldn’t face that kind of restraint 
they were certainly ill prepared for the 
mutual self-denial imposed at times by 
circumstances within Catholic matriage, 

Peggy dropped in one afternoon about 
two weeks later, and I asked her for a 
report. She said, “You know it’s a ter. 
ribly underhanded thing to do to Dick. 
He’s been upset about the “big sister” 
routine, but he doesn’t know I'm really 
psychoanalyzing him, and it makes me 
feel horrible.” 

I put that aside, and asked, “what are 
your findings?” 

She hesitated a minute and said, “You 
know, I don’t think he really likes any- 
body... .” 

“But he loves you,” I prompted. 

“I’m not even sure about that,” she 
said. “How can he when he sees all the 
wrong things about people and not the 
good they’re trying to do?” 


HE had hit the target of Dick's 

personality—weak, ambitionless, self- 
centered. In evaluating others he must 
drag people down to his own level to- 
keep his feeling of inadequacy from 
overwhelming him. 

Two weeks later Peggy broke with 
Dick. 

If-young people could learn to pierce 
the fog of too-well-nourished physical 
desire during courtship, and try to view 
with some objectivity the person with 
whom they are willing to enter the most 
sacred and intimate relationship of mar- 
riage, they might choose with more wis 
dom, with more chance of lasting hap- 
piness. 

The motion picture and modern fic 
tion are undoubtedly to blame, in a 
large measure, for the completely un- 
realistic attitude of young people toward 
matriage. As a writer of fiction, I know 
the temptation to turn out the trite, but 
salable, twenty-four-hour romance. Its 
pattern: boy meets girl, love flares, but 
obstacles prevent boy from winning girl 
while suspense mounts. Then when 
everything seems grimly hopeless, boy 
overcomes all conflict, and we leave 
them in a suspended state of acute bliss. 
This’ is exactly where the reader wanted 
them, or editors, being good business 
men, wouldn’t buy. 

The motion picture dishes out an even 
more fantastic brand of behavior labeled 
romance. In both, marriage is too often 
depicted as a conventional prop which 
no one takes very seriously and which 
can be manipulated and dissolved at the 
whim of either participant. 

Since the course of real marriage be- 
gins where most scenarios and short 
stories end, young people will have to 
be taught a standard more compatible 
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with the responsibility the teachings of 
the Church impose. Let young people be 
urged to appraise marriage as they see 
it about them. What are the qualities 
of those who are making a success of 
marriage and parenthood? For the most 
powerful antidote against the demoral- 
izing nonsense flung at young people to- 
day is their awareness that all about 
them are those who have developed in 
marriage the moral stamina and spirit 
of unselfishness which has contributed 
to a satisfying and lasting relationship. 

While there is little to extol in the 
marriage courses as conducted in our 
secular universities, we must face the 
fact that Catholic young people are not 
in any great numbers receiving help in 
the problems confronting them during 
courtship, the engagement period, or 
early years of marriage. That they have 
problems and questions no one who has 
been surrounded by them, as I have 
been the past eight years, can doubt. 

A matriage course based on Christian 
Marriage, the encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI, is offered at most of our Catholic 
colleges and universities. This is splen- - 

“did as far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough. It is available to only a 
small group of Catholic young people. 
It usually offers no opportunity for stu- 
dents to ask questions of an intimately 
personal, and in all likelihood disturb- 
ing, nature, the discussion of which 
would call for private conferences. A 
Catholic marriage course should be sup- 
plemented by at least two lectures a 
semester; one by a Catholic neuro-psy- 
chiatrist, the other by a Catholic gyne- 
cologist. Conferences should be arranged 
for those students wishing them. 

However, in considering any course of 
instruction to Catholic students, we 
tread cautiously, keeping in mind the 
admonishing words of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XI, in +his encyclical on Chris- 
tian Education of Youth, wherein he 
speaks of sex instruction: “In this ex- 
tremely delicate matter, if, all things 
considered, some private instruction is 
found necessary and opportune, from 
those who hold from God the commis- 
sion to teach and who have the grace of 
state, every precaution must be taken. 
Such is our misery and inclination to 
sin, that often in the very things con- 
sidered to be remedies against sin, we 
find occasions for and inducements to 
sin itself.” 

We must let that fear of giving scan- 
dal constructively temper our approach, 
but not stifle it altogether. Our colleges 
today are packed to the eaves with re- 
turned military men, a large percentage 
of whom are married and face the dual 
burden of adjustment to civilian life 
while at the same time assuming new 
responsibilities, mot lessened by eco- 
nomic stress and inadequate housing fa- 
cilities. Others are contemplating mar- 
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riage or seeking the right person to 
marry. Marri::ze instruction classes and 
marriage clinics with properly trained 
staffs are needed as never before, not 
only in our colleges but in every large 
parish in every city in the United States. 

No longer can we say that divorce 
rates are low among Catholics. Count on 
your fingers the number of Catholic 
young people whose marriages have 
terminated in the past few years either 
in separate maintenance or divorce. I 
can think of nine such cases, and all 
were young people from so-called excep- 
tional environment, exceptional in that 
they attended Catholic schools through- 
out grade, high school, and college, and 
poverty was not a contributing factor in 
their marriage failure. 

We must reach these young people 
before they reach the courts. As a dis- 
tinguished judge in a large midwestern 
city said recently: “When they appear 
before me the wounds are too deep. 
Some wise and understanding parent or 
pastor should have applied first aid at 
the first gash.” 

A plan of instruction for young wo- 
men - was successfully carried out by 
Mrs. Henry Mannix, Chairman of the 
Youth Committee of the Diocesan Coun- 


Her wedding day is glorious. But a sus- 
pended state of acute bliss isn’t enough 








cil of Catholic Women of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. With the assistance of Rev. Charles 
E. Bermingham, Director of the C. Y. 
O., the work was begun in 1945. Four 


forums were held in each series. A 
priest conducted the first forum, the sec- 
ond was given by a physician, the third 
was jointly staffed by an economist and 
a Catholic mother, and the last talk was 
given by a priest. The Catholic Physi- 
cians Guild of that city co-operated in 
that four or five doctors were available 
after the lecture by the physician for 
personal consultation by the girls. The 
forums were held one night a week for 
four consecutive weeks., Over 575 girls 
attended each session, or a grand tota} 
for the series of 3,300 girls attending. 

The young women attending these 
forums requested that like instruction 
be made available to the young men. A 
Cana conference for engaged couples 
has been contemplated in that diocese. 
The details of organization and pro- 
grams followed by Mrs. Henry Mannix 
and her staff may be obtained by writing 
the NCWC, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

We can sound the alarm against such 
national threats as atheistic Communism, 
racial prejudices, widespread juvenile 
delinquency, and the current contagion 
of adult immorality; we show just con- 
cern over broken marriages and point 
out the error in marriage instruction 
when flavored by paganism, but for the 
greater part we dissipate most of our 
energies in denunciation alone. To com- 
bat these forces of godlessness we must 
fortify the source spring of the national 
moral structure, which, for all the so- 
called progress of our age still rests in 
the home. These homes are being staffed 
by the young men and women entering 
marriage today. The stability of their 
marriages, the wisdom of their parent- 
hood depends greatly upon their pos- 
sessing a true knowledge of the dignity, 
the mission, and the strengthening grace 
of the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

Those of us engaged in the guidance 
of youth: parents, pastors, religious and 
lay educators must not permit that a 
reticence, often as insipid as it is dere- 
lict, prevent these young people from 
acquiring the information they are seek- 
ing regarding courtship and marriage. 
We are so charged by Pope Pius XI, who 
states, “In order to bring about the uni- 
versal and permanent restoration of 
matriage, we must by every fitting means 
oppose error by truth, vice by the excel- 
lent dignity of chastity, the slavery of 
covetousness by the liberty of the sons 
of God. Such wholesome instruction and 
religious training in regard to Christian 

marriage will be quite different from 
that exaggerated physiological education 
by which is learned rather the art of 
sinning in a subtle way than the virtue 
of living chastely.” 
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HEN war is over men expect that 

the prewar order of things will 
come back. In the United States we can- 
not say this hope is being frustrated: al- 
most all war controls have gone, and the 
few still left will go very soon. In the 
years to come the people of the United 
States expect to maintain the conditions 
of “free enterprise” under which this 
nation has grown up and become the 
wealthiest and strongest on earth. 

What happens in one’s own house is 
easily taken for granted, is assumed to 
be going on in the houses of the neigh- 
bors. Were it always so, then we in this 
country could expect that in the world 
at large, minus the zone directly or in- 
directly dominated by the Communists, 
the system of free enterprise would once 
more prevail, as it did before the war, 
or at least before Hitler’s conquest of 
power in 1933. 

In actuality this is not the case. The 
major fact observable in postwar Europe 
is the abandonment of the system to 
which both Americans and Europeans 
were used and the ascendancy of a new 
system of a much more complex nature 
than the one we know. In Great Britain, 
France, and other countries, a part of 
the economy, especially in banking and 
key industries, is being compulsorily na- 
tionalized. This means that these enter- 
prises cease to belong to private individ- 
uals or private corporations and become 
the property of the state or of public 
corporations. For the loss of property 
the owners are compensated. But they 
are not asked whether or not they like 
having their property transferred to the 
state: the law decides for them, and they 
have willy-nilly to accept the inevitable. 

Another part of the economy is not 
nationalized but is placed under the 
control of the government, just as in the 
United States all the essential industries 
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Czecho-Slovakia (A), Greece (B), Turkey (C), and Iran (D) are under 
Soviet pressure. Communists are strong in France (E) and Italy (F). 
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were in the course of the war. Thus, for 
instance, a bank remains private; in 
other words, it continues belonging to 
its shareholders. But the government 
may order the board of directors to 
grant or not to grant credits to specified 
groups of customers. Giving such orders, 
the government thinks in terms of a 
“plan”—of industrialization, of import 
and-export, of reconstruction, of foster- 
ing industries considered essential at the 
expense of the other ones, and so on. 
This is planned economy. 

Not all enterprises are nationalized or 
included under planning. Quite a few 
are left both private and free, as they 
are in this country. In consequence, the 
new system appears to be tripartite, or 
consisting of three sectors: nationalized, 
planned, and free. The coming of the 
tripartite system was predicted by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle already in October 1944, 
a few months after the liberation of 
France and many months before the end 
of the war. 

Such changes taking place-in the 
realm of economic activity involve a sig- 
nificant curb on economic freedom. But 
how about political freedom; or the lib- 
erty of religion, the press, and assembly; 
democratic elections; the dependency of 
the government on public opinion, and 
the like? - 

In this regard, the line from Lubeck 
on the Baltic to Trieste on the Adriatic, 
which separates the zone of Soviet dom- 
inance from the rest of Europe, is of 
greatest significance. East of that line, 


| Europe a new system is on 
the rise and the trend is away 


from freedom as we know it 





_ || Which Way 


2&8 Is Europe 
PE “e Drifting? 


By N. S. TIMASHEFF 


the system of tripartite economics is com- 
bined with an almost complete suppres. 
sion of political freedom, in favor of 
Communist inspired and dominated dic. 
tatorship. The only exception is Czecho- 
Slovakia, where political freedom has 
been curbed but not entirely demol- 
ished; some remnants of freedom exist 
also in Hungary. 

West of the Great Divide, as the Lu- 
beck-Trieste line could be conveniently 
called, the trend is to preserve political - 
freedom, combining it with the partial 
loss of economic freedom. Free political 
institutions continue functioning in 
Great Britain and France, the two great- 
est among the powers of Western Eu- 
rope and also the two where nationali- 
zation and planned economy have ad- 
vanced farther than anywhere else. 

The combination of tripartite’ eco- 
nomics with political. freedom is not a 
recent invention. It closely follows the 
Socialist plan of reconstruction as for- 
mulated in the thirties. This plan differs 
from earlier Socialist blueprints since it 
leaves room for private enterprise, while 
a few decades ago the Socialists wanted 
to nationalize “everything.” It differs 


‘still more from the Communist blue- 


print, which combines wholesale nation- 
alization, without compensation, and 
dictatorship. x 

Why is the Socialist plan being ac 
cepted by postwar Europe west of the. 
Great Divide? In Great Britain, this can 
be superficially explained by the victory 
of the Labor (Socialist) Party in the gen- 
eral elections held in July 1945. But in 
France the Socialist Party is by no means 
dominant, since it comes third, after the 
predominantly Catholic MRP and the 
Communist. Then, too, the Socialist 
plan has been adopted by such Catholic 
countries as Austria and Bavaria. 

Complex causes can be found behind 
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the unexpected victory of the Socialist 
plan. First, in many countries tasks have 
emerged which seem to be insoluble by 
private efforts. For example, almost no- 
body has opposed the nationalization of 
the British coal industry. This is a very 
old industry indeed, and to yield profits 
it needs the amalgamation of small com- 
panies, standardization and moderniza- 
tion of the modes of extraction. Agree- 
ment between the companies could not 
be achieved, and no other way for meet- 
ing Britain’s need of coal was left but 
unification of the collieries by public 
authority. In France, the technical situ- 
ation of the collieries was not so bad; 
but twice in the lifetime of one genera- 
tion they were occupied and devastated 
by the enemy; private forces were rec- 
ognized to be unable to carry out the 
task of reconstruction. 

Second, and this is especially true of 
France, the conduct of the businessmen 
in the course of the past decade has pro- 
voked a legitimate ire on the part of the 
patriots and a doubt in the soundness of 
the “capitalist” system. It is commonly 
assumed that, before the rising tide of 
labor, French business lost faith in 
France and chose, as the lesser evil, de- 
feat by Germany and co-ordination with 
Hitler’s New Order enslaving the labor 
class. It is also commonly held that in 
the course of France’s occupation by 
German armies the bulk of collabora- 
tionists was formed by businessmen and 
their affiliates, while labor was para- 
mount in resistance. Some instances of 
French nationalization have been off- 
cially justified as punitive acts against 
traitors, and other instances have been 
supported by public opinion as a pre- 
ventive measure against a repetition of 
treason by the bourgeoisie. 

Third, there has been the example of 
Communism. The victories of the Soviet 
army have been officially explained by 
the alleged superiority of the Communist 
system over the system of the enemy, 
which, by the way, was no longer that 
of free enterprise. This explanation, the 
validity of which is subject to gravest 
doubts, has been naively accepted by 
many men outside of Russia: since un- 
der Communism, i.e., ander the system 
of nationalization, the Russians have 
been victorious, and the Frenchmen, 
with their free enterprise, have been de- 
feated, let us shift to the victorious sys- 
tem! This is to a large extent the ex- 
planation of the amazing and ominous 
increase of the Communist vote in such 
individualistic countries as France and 
Italy. 

Fourth, from a certain point of view, 
the program of nationalization coincides 
with the aspiration of the Catholic par- 
ties of Europe aiming at the deprole- 
tarization of the labor class. The point 
at issue is this: the laborers should cease 
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to be penniless pariahs opposed to men 
of property, but ought to be granted 
participation in the enterprises they op- 
erate. Toward this end, nationalization 
is one of the possible means. In France, 
the Catholics have insisted on placing 
the nationalized enterprises under tri- 
partite councils representing the state, 
the employees, and the consumers. In 
Austria, the nationalization of banks 
and industry has been accompanied by 
the creation of Plant Co-operatives. In 
them, every employee, after one year of 
service, is a member and the co-opera- 
tive as a whole is granted a large part of 
the shares of the enterprise and partici- 
pation in profit and management. 

Thus, it is clear that in the Western 
half of Europe the Socialist plan is vic- 
torious not because people have been 
suddenly converted to it. It gains the 
upper hand because it is the ‘middle 
line” on which rtpresentatives of differ- 
ent views can agree, the pro-Communists 
because it includes nationalization, na- 
tionalists because it punished the trai- 
tors, the Catholics because it helps de- 
proletarize the labor class. 

What does Europe’s drifting away 
from the system of free enterprise mean 


>» MINK: When a woman turns 
around to look at another woman, 
that’s mink. 

SABLE: When a woman in mink 
turns around to look at another 
woman. 
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to the United States? Up to the present 
day, these consequences have appeared: 


First, investment of American capital in’ 


European industry, and transportation 
and trade with European countries have 
been significantly slowed down, since 
American businessmen are not very 
eager to do business with nations 
pledged to a system curbing free enter- 
prise. Second, the partial affinity of the 
program of nationalization with the 
Communist blueprint has induced many 
men to believe that their natural ally is 
not the United States, but the Soviet 
Union. This is why the British Labor 
Government meets more and more op- 
position to its foreign policy from the 
rank and file of its own party, and why 
no French government is able to take 
the side of the United States and Great 
Britain on. many questions on which the 
Anglo-Saxon democracies are opposed to 
the Soviet Union. 

This is already embarrassing. But a 
much graver danger is involved in the 
situation. The drifting away from the 
system of free enterprise may surrepti- 
tiously bring about the drifting away 
from freedom in general. Why is this so? 

To find the answer, one must know 
that the enslavement of the Soviet citi- 


zens to the state is carried out not so 
much through terrorism as through the 
combination, in the hands of the rulers, 
of political and economic power. In the 
Soviet Union, there is only one employ- 
er, the state. One who is fired by this 
employer is in a desperate position. He 
cannot expect to be hired by another 
employer, since there is none, and he 
cannot earn his livelihood by starting 
an independent enterprise because inde- 
pendent business is not permitted to 
exist. In the United States, people won- 
der why the Soviet citizens participate, 
in strong numbers, in the meaningless 
elections casting their ballots for the 
solitary and official candidate nominated 
in each constituency. They do so because 
the absentees and even their relatives 
are fired! 

This is certainly an extreme case, and 
the European Socialists emphatically 
deny any intention to follow suit. But it 
shows where the danger is. In a state 
which has nationalized many industries, 
the power of the government is tremen- 
dously increased, for it can influence 
many of its citizens as their employer; 
and controlling the sector of planned 
economy, it can influence a number of 
other citizens as businessmen depending 
on it. Therefore, in a state with ad- 
vanced nationalization, the basic free- 
doms may be officially maintained; 
nevertheless, political freedom may be 
lost or at least curbed. 

As has been previously shown, there 
are mighty forces behind the movement 
aiming at nationalization and planned 
economy. To stop the movement by 
alarming public opinion and by point- 
ing to the threat to liberty is probably 
impossible, because too many are con- 
vinced that nationalization and planned 
economy must come and that the sacri- 
fice of liberty is necessary. 

But is it? Not at all. There is a way 
to reconcile the new economic exigen- 
cies with political freedom, and in show- 
ing that way to the nations the Catholic 
parties may play a really providential 
role. We have seen that the real danger 
is in the increase of the power of the 
state, more exactly, of the government. 
The Catholic social doctrine is fully 
aware of that danger and, to prevent it, 
proclaims the principle of subsidiarity. 
This means that an activity should be 
transferred to the state only if it is clear- 
ly demonstrated that other-social groups 
are unable to perform the task. 

Let us take it for granted that the Eu- 
ropean bourgeoisie is no longer reliable, 
that it is economically unable to carry 
out the task of reconstruction, and so 
forth. It still does not follow that the 
state should be entrusted with these 
tasks. “Intermediary groups” can and 
must be used, eventually created, and 
this is the solution advocated by the 
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CHIMNEY SNOW 


ONS of chimney snow, more 

familiarly known as just plain 
soot, ranging in size from tiny 
specks to chunks the size of cherries, 
daily fall on every large city. 

New York City has an average 
daily downpour of 1400 tons, about 
4 tons on each square mile! In the 
course of a year the accumulation 
of the black plague on the side- 
walks of the nation’s largest city 
amounts to 1,182,000,000 pounds. 
Old Father Knickerbocker, how- 
ever, doesn’t wear the sooty laurel 
wreath—other cities, their chambers 
of commerce notwithstanding, are 
far more worthy of the crown. 

Soot, besides being the bane of 
street-cleaners, housewives, palm 
beach suits, and fruity hats, is a 
serious health menace. Medical au- 
thorities blame it for the major 
percentage of the millions of re- 
spiratory infections that annually 
afflict residents of large cities. 
Breathed into the respiratory tract, 
tiny particles of soot cause irrita- 
tion and set the stage for disease 
organisms to act. Ever obliging, the 
germs do their bit, causing sore 
throats, colds, and more serious 
troubles. Receipts from the sale of 
aspirin, cough medicines, and cold 
compounds run into hundreds of 
millions of dollars without includ- 
ing doctors’ fees. The whole busi- 
ness is enough to make a city- 
dweller want to hold his breath 
and keep the polluted air out of 
his lungs. Of course this is impos- 
sible, so he keeps on breathing his 
daily quota of 10,000 quarts of air, 
soot and all. 

Properly operated and controlled 
furnaces do not contribute to the 
soot menace. It is only when a 
plant is using the wrong type of 
fuel, or when the right type is 
improperly fired, that trouble starts. 


Nearly all Municipal Sanitary 
Codes require the burning of fuel 
to be carried out under conditions 
which eliminate soot. But not all 
fuel-burning plants live up to this 
regulation. 

Consequently most large cities 
have soot detectives. These carbon- 
trailing Sherlocks see to it that the 
metropolitan air does not become 
a twentieth-century Erebus. Dark 
smoke clouds which shadow the 
earth are, in turn, shadowed by 
the soot sleuths who trace them 
back to their chimney lairs. In- 
formers, chiefly in the persons of 
outraged housewives who have fal- 
len victims to soot barrages, give 
valuable leads on sources of air 
pollution. 

As a rule violators are not im- 
mediately haled into court. <Au- 
thorities consult with them in an 
attempt to solve their smoke prob- 
lems and give expert advice on 
corrective measures. It is only when 
owners fail to apply corrective 
measures that the law steps in. 

Many municipalities are chang- 
ing their attitude on the problem 
of smoke abatement and control. 
For, despite their efforts to treat 
the problem on a friendly basis, a 
great number of railroads, fac- 
tories, industrial plants, and private 
home owners contjnue to pour 
sooty smoke into the air. These 
offenders utterly disregard the 
cleanliness and well-being of the 
surrounding communities. Authori- 
ties are pressing for rigid enforce- 
ment of Sanitary Codes, without 
coddling. And aroused citizens, de- 
manding pure air, are supporting 
them. 

Before you start pointing a finger 
at anyone, you'd better look up 
your own flue. You may not be lily- 
white yourself. ART BROMIRSKI 














Catholics. In Austria, they have incor. 
porated into the law on the nationaliza. 

tion of industry (August 26, 1946) the 

device of plant co-operatives, making the 

nationalized enterprises independent of 

the government. In Bavaria, another 

Catholic state, they have written into 

the Constitution (ratified December 1, 

1946) the principle that nationalized en- 

terprises should be operated by public 

corporations such as townships, co-opera- 

tives, and the like—not by the state. In 

France where they share power with the 

Socialists and Communists they have 

mitigated the dangerous effects of na- 

tionalization by placing the enterprises 

under councils in which the representa- 

tives of the state form only a minority. 

It is noteworthy that in England, where 

no Catholic party exists, the national- 

ized enterprises have been placed under 
the orders of ministers, i.e. of the gov- 

ernment. Deeply ingrained traditions of 
fair play will prevent patent abuses, at 
least for the time being; but reliance on 

fair play in politics is always of dubious 
value. 

Thus, in our day, the Catholic parties 
of Europe have to play the part of 
guardians of liberty against enthusiasts 
of nationalization, many among whom 
sincerely love liberty but are unaware of 
the danger involved in their program. 
This is a highly important role. If, de- 
spite partial nationalization and _plan- 
ning, the major states of Europe remain 
free, they will also remain in the same 
camp as the United States with its un- 
broken faith in free enterprise. If, on 
the contrary, they transfer too much eco- 
nomic power to the state they will al- 
most imperceptibly shift to the camp of 
the state-enslaved nations headed by the 
Soviet Union. The Great Divide which 
now appears on the map of Europe will 
then become irrelevant, and the United 
States will have to exist in conditions of 
“splendid isolation” in the midst of a 
world of slaves. Then the difficulties we 
are already experiencing in dealing with 
Europe will be multiplied many times. 
In fact, a situation will obtain which 
would have obtained if Hitler had 
gained victory in Europe. 

The Catholic parties are fully aware 
of their responsibility, and fortunately 
they are not alone in seeing the danger. 
Moved by the great spiritual force of 
their doctrine, they form an, let us hope, 
insuperable barrier against the forces of 
evil inspired from Moscow. In the re- 
sistance against these forces, leadership 
naturally belongs to the Catholics. But 
the European Catholics need help and 
encouragement. This could and should 
be granted them by the Catholics of 
America. Helping their European breth- 
ren, they would perform a noble task— 
that of stopping the nefarious process 
of Europe’s drifting away from freedom. 
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Father Sullivan: a hero in Sawdust- 
land and a champion of the Big Top 


CROWD was streaming into the 

circus tent—but they were slipping 
through the back door! More than a 
thousand men, women, and children 
were quietly walking through the per- 
formers’ entrance and taking choice 
seats in the best reserved sections. They 
had no tickets, yet they were packing 
the Big Top of Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey Circus. 

This: amazing invasion of the main 
tent took place recently when “The 
Greatest Show on Earth” pitched its 
canvas in Fort Worth, Texas. But circus 
ticket-takers didn’t holler “Hey Rube” 
or shout for police. The audience walk- 
ing in free consisted entirely of perform- 
ers, animal attendants, and workers. It 
was Sunday morning, and they had 
come to attend a religious service. 

An altar stood on the sawdust, in 
place of spangled props, and whole fam- 
ilies of showpeople watched reverently 
as a kindly priest sang a Mass. At that 
moment Father Edward Sullivan—the 
official Circus Chaplain—became the 
only man ever to conduct an act of 
sacred worship in center ring. 

They call-him “Father Ed,” and he 
troupes the nation with them _every 
year, leaving his little church in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, to live with 
clowns and midgets and lion trainers. 
Beloved by famous stars and _ sweat- 
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Among his friends are the smiling midgets known as “The Doll Family” 


stained handymen of every circus, large, 
small, or medium, he’s the kind of clergy- 
man who will suddenly fly to Texas just 
to offer Mass for them under the Big 
Top. 

The clowns know that Father Ed en- 
joys a good laugh. Like the time they 
almost tricked him into marrying two 
gorillas. Or the dangerous episode of 
the wild animal escape, when he joined 
the chase for a comedian’s pet pig. But 
most performers remember Father Ed 
for his years of real service to show- 
people. They will never forget his fear- 
less stand during the circus fire in Hart- 
ford. Or his special funeral service in 
New York for the trapeze starlet who 
fell to her death in Madison Square 
Garden. 

The trapeze incident began while 
lovely Victoria Torrence was doing her 
act high above the heads of New York 
circus fans. Spotlights shift to the very 
top of Madison Square Garden. Vic- 
toria’s husband grasps her right hand, 


Meer the Circus 
Chaplain. He’s at home in 
“Clown Alley” and loved by 


countless circus stars 


dangles her off into space and swings 
her in a whirling series of spins. 

Their act is almost over. Victoria 
locks -her legs around her husband’s 
ankles and leans back, no hands. In a 
few seconds—as they hold this daring 
position—they will be slowly lowered to 
the ground. Then it happens. Victoria 
slips, and plunges down . . . to the 
cement floor. 

That night a telephone call was made 
to St. Peter’s Church up in Massachu- 
setts. The circus folk wanted Father Ed. 
The funeral would be held in the 
Actor’s Chapel on West 49th Street. 
Yes, the circus chaplain would be there. 

When Father Ed reached St. Mal-* 
achy’s Church, located just off Broadway 
and known to thousands of theater peo- 
ple as their own chapel, he was asked to 
conduct personally the final rites for 
Victoria Torrence. He tells the story 
this way: 

“I was standing in the vestry when 
Monsignor James O'Reilly stepped up 
and said to me: ‘Father Ed, it’s hard to 
believe, I’ve never seen my church so 
full!’ I told him that the circus was a 
large family. 

“*That’s true,’ the Monsignor con- 
tinued, ‘and many of her fellow per- 
formers must be here. But look through 
that archway. Why did all those school 
children come?’ 
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Even the antics of the world’s funniest clowns fall flat when Junior is tired 


“*You know, Monsignor, most of 
those children filling the front rows are 
older than we. are. They’re all the circus 
midgets.’ 

“At this point I was all set to enter 
the church and sing a final solemn high 
Requiem Mass. But a curate rushed up 
to me with an amazed look on his face. 
Father Ed, the church is packed. Are all 
those people Catholic?’ 

“I’m afraid not. There are men of 
many nations and many religions out 
there. Why?’ 

“Well, that’s what I thought. See... 
there’s a couple standing back there. 
Wouldn't it be kind of us to tip them 
off and invite them to sit down?’ 

‘‘No, they're all right. That’s Mr. 
and Mrs. Fischer, the side-show giants.’ 

“I began the funeral service, and I 
could see that not a single person from 
the circus was missing. From the side- 
show folk through the performers, front 
office, canvas men, hustlers—even the 
* candy butchers. They all wanted Vic- 
toria to have a real fine entrance before 
the Great Ringmaster.” 

When the Ringling red and Barnum 
blue circus trains roll into your town 
this year, chances are that Father Ed 
will be on a plane flying toward your 
city. A hundred times each season this 
colorful cleric leaves Cambridge to 
spend his own time in “Backyard,” be- 
hind the scenes with the circus. 

These adventures backstage with the 
circus are more than just a hobby. 
Here’s a missionary, devoting his life to 
serving Sawdustland. Why? 

“My goal,” says Father Ed, “‘is to be- 
friend and bring the Church to thou- 
sands in Circusdom who continually ask 
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its help. But I’m also trying to show the 
American public a true picture of these 
traveling entertainers—to break the un- 
founded judgment that circus folk are 
a band of rowdy, rough and tough 
gypsies. 

“Trouping with “The Greatest Show 
on Earth” is not an artificial life, as in 
some forms of theatricals. There has yet 
to be a major divorce or scandal involv- 
ing a circus performer. Why? Because 
circuses are made from family units, 
children raised in healthful, outdoor 
surroundings, talents handed down from 
father to son. Their lives are cleaner 
than most, for to become a star means 
rigid physical training, practice, and 
self-sacrifice.” 


HE average fan is surprised when 

he discovers that circus people be- 
lieve in religion—not superstition. Mis- 
informed millions have never heard 
about Father Ed, nor the story of his 
tiny medals of our Blessed Mother. 

A few years ago Father Ed had eight 
sterling silver medals of our Lady espe- 
cially made, planning to give them to 
circus. performers and workers who had 
asked him for some small religious 
token. Other circus employees began 
asking for his advice and help. The 
eight little symbols were soon gone. . . 
in fact, at last count he had given away 
more than 3,600 medals! 

Living with midgets and merrymakers 
did not develop overnight. Before 
Father Ed could even start to help show- 
people in Clownville and Backyard he 
faced a score of obstacles. His regular 
parishioners and ecclestiastical superiors 
had to be sure of his aims. They had to 





be shown that circus folk really wanted 
religion. 

Though Father Ed had been interested 
in life under the Big Top almost since 
his birth forty-seven years ago, it wasn’t 
until 1940 that he was allowed to serye 
the circus family actively. 

For ten years he had been seen un. 
officially visiting performers. He'd sud. 
denly appear on the lot, whether it was 
Ringling Brothers playing or just a 
struggling one-ring circus. Then, in 1940, 
came the bombshell from The Circus 
Fans Association of America. This na- 
tional organization enrolls prominent 
business and professional men who have 
Big Show hobbies. They petitioned Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of 
Boston, and other high churchmen, 
seeking Father Edward S. Sullivan as 
chief chaplain of their club. 

The fraternity’s roster included circus 
fan members like the late ex-governor Al 
Smith, movie producer Mervyn Leroy, 
the distinguished English actor Sir Ced- 
ric Hardwicke, and a thousand others. 
Impressed by this roll call, permission 
was granted and Father Ed promptly 
began his year-round work for Chris- 
tians under canvas. His first step was to 
start traveling with clowns. — 

Laughing “Joeys” can have troubles, 
too, underneath their red putty noses 
and fuzzy wigs. Father Ed has given 
spiritual comfort to many a real-life 
Pagliacci. Like the clown who was hand- 
ed a telegram just as he started to enter 
the tent for his act. “The War Depart- 
ment regrets to inform you... .” The 
funny man kept right on walking, out 
onto the Hippodrome track. He had lost 
a son, but the audience couldn’t see 
through that foolish painted grin. 

Recently, while Father Ed was sitting 
backstage, circus comedians decided to 
give Robert Ringling the laugh of a 
lifetime. 

The famous circus owner was told to 
watch a certain performance, especially 
the “Share A Ride” clown gag. Millions 
of circusgoers will remember this stunt, 
where a brand new automobile is driven 
into center ring and an amazing number 
of riders proceed to jump out. Before 
entering the tent the tremendous total 
of twenty-four clowns are packedinto 
that one coupe. They sprawl prone on 
the floor, on the seats, under the dash- 
board. Almost impossibly crowded, 
twenty-four men is the limit. All of 
them uncomfortably lying on top of 
each other. 

During this particular performance, 
Robert Ringling counted the comics as 
they each leaped out of the car, banging 
the door behind them. “Twenty-two . . . 
twenty-three . . . twenty-four!” Ringling 
started to turn away, when the car's 
horn honked mysteriously. He looked 
back, and out stepped No. 25—Father 
Ed! 
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That short, sardinelike ride—at the 
bottom of the heap with his jovial 
friends—was Father Ed’s first and only 
appearance as a circus performer. He’s 
now back doing more serious work for 
Circusdom. Like his service during the 
fire tragedy at Hartford... . 


ARDLY an hour before the dis- 

aster, this writer was sitting with 
Father Ed in a Hartford Hotel. It was a 
hot Thursday afternoon in July, and I 
was eating a late lunch with the Circus 
Chaplain before we went out to the 
show grounds for the matinee. 

“I don’t believe I'll go back to the 
circus again today,” Father Ed was say- 
ing. “Both of us were on the lot yester- 
day, we saw the show and all our friends. 
Today I think I'll make a little trip up 
to Boston.” 

“It couldn’t be that you’re going on 
another mercy mission, Father Ed?” 

“So you know. Yes, I’m going up to a 
hospital in Boston to visit Marie Jaye. 
She’s the girl who had that small part in 
the bareback riding act—until she was 
injured last week. In Fitchburg, Marie 
donned a bathing suit and between 
shows sprawled out on the lot for some 
sun bathing. She fell asleep. A circus 
wagon ran gver her, badly crushing her 
face. I think little Marie needs a visitor.” 

That’s all Father Ed said. And I had 
overheard him telling the same story, in 
the same few words, to a clown on the 
circus grounds the day before. He didn’t 
have to say any more. The quarters and 
half dollars and dollar bills appeared, 
quietly and quickly slipped into his 
hand by funnymen, menagerie workers, 
and roustabouts. Within an hour Father 
Ed’s pockets bulged with more than 
$300. There'd be more, as soon as it was 
needed, but now he was going to Boston 
to hire the best plastic surgeon he could 
find. 

(Eprror’s Note: At publication time, 
Marie Jaye was back in show business 
with a new face—a $1,000 smile!) 

Fire was the farthest thing from our 
minds on that fateful Thursday after- 
noon as the clergyman headed for Bos- 
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ton, and I left for the circus. We had 
talked for an hour and a half, and I was 
twenty minutes late for the matinee. 
That long luncheon with Father Ed may 
have saved my life. . 

When Father Ed arrived in Boston, 
the hospital radio was broadcasting news 
of the catastrophe. He raced to the air- 
port and flew back to Hartford two 
hours later. For the next four days and 
nights he worked unceasingly. Aid and 
comfort to both the stunned circus folk 
and bereaved Connecticut families. 

Father Ed’s calm, kindly messages in 
newspapers and in public did much to 
convince Americans that the Circus 
should carry on. This campaign was 
won. In 1947 more than thirty complete 
circuses are back on the road, all of 
them flame-proofed, inspected, and safe. 

Today thé Circus Chaplain is still 
fighting a battle for The Big Show. He’s 
out to prove to the nation that his 
friends in Tentland are clean, God- 
fearing people. As he wages his war 
against prejudice and rumors, Father Ed 
uses 3,000 feet of his own motion pic- 
tures as ammunition. 

Almost every night the genial cleric 
gives movie-lectures to sodalities, boys’ 
clubs, Rotary meetings, and other civic 
and church gatherings. Kids from six to 
sixty hear these talks and view his Koda- 
chrome slides. Last year alone more 
than 7,000 fans saw his circus scenes. 

Father Ed has an arsenal of anecdotes 
to prove his case. He tells true stories, 
including this one about the famous 
Riding Cristiani Family. .. . 

“The bareback riding Cristianis, now 
starred with Cole Brothers Circus, al- 
ways turn to prayers before attempting 
dangerous new leaps. Like many circus 
daredevils, they religiously bless them- 
selves as they step through performers’ 
entrance to start their act. 

“I've seen old Papa Cristiani plenty 
worried about a risky horse-to-horse 
somersault. His tremendous family of 
seventeen sons and daughters was about 
to answer a fanfared cue and enter the 
tent to try the new stunt. Suddenly Papa 
called his whole clan back to their red 





The Lost Chord 


> The great conductor, Arturo Toscaftini, had 





ra 


a painful experience one evening with a soloist 
who began his cadenza bravely enough but soon 
got into difficulty. Obviously flustered, he wan- 
dered further and further off key. The maestro 
and the entire orchestra held their breaths. Just 
before their cue to resume playing, the soloist 
managed to recover the original key. 

Sighing with relief, Toscanini bowed and 
said, ‘“‘Welcome home, Mr. Ginsberg.” 


—Bennett Cerf 
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and yellow wagon. He actually led them 
in some singing. Their lusty ‘Ave Maria’ 
nearly drowned out the steaming cal- 
liope.” 

Sure, Father Ed has wandered into 
the menagerie and heard a bullman 
blast an unruly elephant with language 
designed to. penetrate even the pachy- 
derm’s thick hide. But.no group of 1,200 
or more persons is perfect, and the 
priest points with pride at the fine over- 
all religious record of his famous fol- 
lowers. 

For instance, it’s a little-known fact 
that circus folk will not move from their 
winter quarters in Florida until they've 
had their annual Spring religious service. 
Every year all Ringling Brothers per- 
sonnel, animals, equipment, and train 
crews are blessed with the full ritual of 
the Catholic Church. Rev. Charles Els- 
lander, pastor of St. Martha’s Church in 
Sarasota, conducts the impressive one- 
and-one-half-hour ceremony. 

On the road, from coast to coast, 
Father Ed takes over. He is a national 
success as an ambassador to Tentland 
only because the circus has been his life- 
long love—ever since he became a wild 
animal keeper at the age of fourteen! 


OUNG Eddie Sullivan spent his 

summers working for John T. Ben- 
son, importer of jungle beasts. Benson 
houses his herds of elephants, lions, 
snakes, and other savage cargo in a huge 
farm in Nashua, New Hampshire, an 
hour’s train ride from Cambridge. 

By the time he entered a seminary 
shortly after World War I, the Sullivan 
boy was Benson’s chief assistant and was 
already acquainted with hundreds of 
circus and zoo people. They came to the 
animal farm purchasing performing 
beasts. Ordained in 1924, Father Ed 
never lost interest in his childhood 
friends, animals and owners. 

Though by now he has fully mastered 
the customs, “slanguage,” and mode of 
life with all circuses, Father Ed must al- 
ways be ready for any surprise problem. 
Miss Martha, the Fat Lady, wants to 
marry Slim Jim, the Thin Man. Give ad- 
vice, direct them to consult their home- 
town clergyman back in winter quarters. 
And remember to call the couple “hu- 
man oddities,” not freaks. 

To every soul in Sawdustland Father 
Ed is tops under the Big Top! But he’s 
even more enthusiastic about all his 
friends in the realm of peanuts and 
pink lemonade. As Father Ed puts it: 

“Theirs is an amusement profession 
begun in Caesar’s day, and they proudly 
perform in the only field of entertain- 
ment which has never needed a censor! 
What’s more, on the Ringling show 
alone people of twenty-four nationali- 
ties work and live together without the 
slightest friction—examples, perhaps, to 
the entire war-torn world!” 
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HE moment he stepped off the 

boat, Dan Newell felt the old bit- 
terness stirring within him, poisoning 
his thoughts. He was glad he had come 
to the island alone. The place itself had 
not changed in the least. Nor, in six 
years, had his hatred for old Mr. Seaton 
ibated. 

There was no crowd yet. The sum- 
mer season at Middle Island was still 
six weeks away. The beach played ‘host 
only to seaweed and dead jellyfish. The 
road past the pavilion and shops was 
deserted. The shingled tower of the old 
Lookout Hotel — his destination — rose 
bleak and brown against the cloudless 
sky. 

Dan thought of Katie as he walked 
up the quiet street and was thankful 
again that he had been able to talk 
Stella out of coming with him. What- 
ever else a man shared with his wife, 
his memories sometimes had to be his 
own. On an impulse he abandoned the 
direct route to the hotel for a more 
circuitous path through the winding, 
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shaded lanes of the older part of town. 

They were familiar lanes. Six years 
ago, hounded by Byron Seaton’s iron- 
clad regulations, he had walked them 
often with Katie, warily avoiding more 
public places where they might be seen. 
Working for Seaton, you toed the line. 
Or else, out of a job, you took the next 
boat home! 

By the old stone wall he paused. A 
path on the far side of it led through 
the fields to a secluded section of beach 
where a boy arid girl, in love, could be 
alone. He and Katie, leaving the hotel 
separately, had met here often. Now he 
heard again her entrancing laughter as, 
climbing the wall ahead of her, he held 
up his arms and she dropped into them. 
He felt her in his. embrace, feather- 
light and warm, her yellow hair a magic 
mist as her lips sought his. 

Not for long had they fooled Seaton, 
though. Not long enough. .. . 

Memories tormented him all the way 
to the hotel, dancing like shadows just 
out of reach along every winding street. 


de 
My 


The eyes widened with astonishment. 
“Well, will you look who’s here?” 


How many other men, he wondered, 
were haunted by such memories? How 
many, like himself, had found something 
too soon and lost it, not knowing in 
their youth how to fight for it? 

How many—like Dan Newell—had 
surrendered at last and accepted a sub- 
stitute? 

Perhaps that wasn’t fair. It isn’t Stel- 
la’s fault, he thought bitterly. She’s a 
good wife. She loves me. But Katie, not 
Stella, was the girl who had walked 
these lanes of memory with him. Katie 
of the light gay laughter and golden 
hair. Katie of the warm red lips. Katie 
of a short, bittersweet summer six years 
dead and buried, but rising guostlike 
now to torture him. 

He was expected, of course, at the 
hotel. Only one boat a day called at the 
island, and Seaton had known he was 
coming. The old man limped across the 
lobby with hand extended, pink lips 
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ver hair was sparse. The shoulders 
drooped. 

“Your father, Daniel? Is he well?” 

“Same as ever, Mr. Seaton.” 

A younger man, seated at the desk, 
rose without smiling as the manager led 
Dan forward. “You remember Lewis, my 
son,” the old man murmured. “He, too, 
was a bellboy that summer.” 

Dan shook hands. Oh yes, he remem- 
bered Lewis. Lewis had broken the old 
man’s rules without being fired for it. 
But some of the arrogance was gone 
now; the son’s face was an unhappy 
face, his gaze unsteady. The Beau Brum- 
mell of six years ago now wore an un- 
pressed suit and a soiled shirt. 

Byron Seaton led his guest into the 
‘office and shut the door. “This,” he said, 
“is awkward, Daniel.” He patted his face 
with a handkerchief. 

“Yes, Mr. Seaton. For you this must 
be awkward.” 

“I was given to understand—when the 
owners sold out to your father’s syndi- 
cate—that I would be retained as mana- 
ger. Eighteen years, after all, is a long 
time. Your father had always been my 
good friend. . . .” 

Dan Newell had waited six years, and 
that was a long time too. “You might 
have remembered that, Mr. Seaton, 
when you fired me.” 

“When I— But surely your father 
never held that against me! He said 
nothing at the time, Daniel!” 

“He never knew. He was away that 
summer. He doesn’t know now.” 

“I-see. You hold it against me. You 
have persuaded him.” 

Dan slowly stood up. “I’ve a pretty 
good memory for such things, Mr. Sea- 
ton. Shall I show you?” He struck a 
pose, one hand in his pocket, the other 
outthrust with an extended finger. His 
voice became a fair imitation of Sea- 

ton’s, pitched to an angry kind of purr. 

“We have here, Daniel, an ironclad 
tuling concerning the after-hour be- 
havior of our employees.” Six years ago, 
in this very office, Byron Seaton had 
used exactly those same words, and now, 
trumphani, Dan was playing them back 
to him. “Jt is forbidden here, Daniel, 
for male and female help to mingle so- 
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A young girl walked the lanes of memory 


7 
0 0 d, b by with Dan today as he went to meet the man 
fj y who had caused their separation 
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curved in a mechanical smile. “Daniel, 
how are you? Not changed? No .. . not 
changed at all.” 

But Seaton had changed. The bright, 
all-seeing eyes were dull now. The sil- 


cially, as you well know. The rule is not 
unique. Many other institutions insist 
upon it. But evidently you do not in- 
tend to respect it, despite two previous 
warnings. So, in spite of my great affec- 
tion for your father—in spite of my per- 
sonal liking for you yourself—I must ask 
you to leave.” 

Seaton, silent a moment, at last 
breathed a sigh. “But it was for your 
own good, Daniel. Believe me—” 

“Mr. Seaton, half the employees in 
the hotel were breaking your con- 
founded rule, and you knew it. Your 
own son was the worst offender!” 

“I—I never could manage my son.” 

“You fired me to set an example!” 

“No, Daniel.” 

“And to make it stick, you made sure 
no one else on the island would give 
me a job, so I'd have to go home. At 
eighteen I didn’t know how to fight you. 
But, by heaven—” 

“We know so 
Daniel.” 

“I was in love! I knew that!” 

“She—she was not your kind of girl, 
Daniel. Believe me—” 

Dan stood up again and the old man 
was silent. That kind of talk—it was all 
right for an eighteen-year-old, perhaps; 
for a kid just out of high school, work- 
ing for the summer to earn spending 
money for college. But the eighteen- 
year-old kid was twenty-four now. 

“I am sorry,” Seaton murmured. “Be- 
lieve me, Daniel. I was fond of you, I 
did—I did what I thought was best.” 

Dan shrugged. In a way he was dis- 
appointed. His triumph, now that he 
had it, was tasteless. Perhaps revenge, 
like love, was a thing you had to seize 
quickly or give up forever. He had a job 
to do—inspect the hotel and take home 
a report for his father. He would do it 
quickly and get out. But suddenly, re- 
membering again a pair of laughing lips 
and a mist of golden hair, he turned. 

“You fired her, too, I suppose.” 

“No, Daniel.” 

“You must have! My letters weren’t 
answered!” 

“She received them. She was here.” 

“Confound it, Mr. Seaton, are you 
trying to tell me that—” 

A voice beyond the closed door 
stopped Dan’s outburst. He swung 
about, taut with astonishment. Oblivious 
of Seaton he strode to the door and 
jerked it open. 


little at eighteen, 


She was half hidden from him by a 
rack of travel folders on the desk, but 
he would have known that golden mist 
of hair anywhere, just as he had known 
the voice. She was talking to Lewis. Dan 
thrust himself forward, her name on 
his lips. Then he faltered. 

Something—something was not quite 
right. Not as he remembered it. The 
voice contained a rasping note that was 
intended for laughter, but was cruel. 
The red lips were too red—much too 
red. The golden hair was no mist at all, 
but a tarnished plating that glittered. 

“All right!” she was saying. “Sit there 
and sulk if you want to! But I’m going 
out to find some entertainment in this 
grisly place whether you like it or not! 
Good-by!” And then, tossing her head 
in anger, she saw him. 

The eyes widened. The red mouth 
sagged with astonishment. “Well, will 
you look who’s here?” she whispered. 
“The Newell kid, of all people!” 

Dan Newell looked down at her out- 
thrust hand. He touched it, held it an 
instant, dropped it. He heard himself 
speaking but never afterward could he 
remember what he said. He watched her 
cross the lobby and disappear down the 
road to the beach. 


T last he was aware of old Mr. Sea- 

ton beside him, saying quietly, “I 

should have introduced you. Forgive 
me. That—that was my son’s wife.” 

Dan glanced at the son. For the life 
of him he could think of nothing to 
say. Nothing. He walked out on the 
long veranda and stood at the rail, look- 
ing out to sea. After a while the old man 
followed him. 

“I was told, Daniel, that you are mar- 
ried now. Yes?” 

Dan nodded. 

“What is her name?” 

“Stella.” 

“What is she like, Daniel?” 

Dan closed his eyes and was home 
again. “Lovely,” he whispered. “She's 
sweet and lovely and—and good. She’s 
everything I want.” He turned, and 
when at last he put out his haad, his 
face was calm. “I needn’t Lave come 
here, Mr. Seaton. You stiil have your 
job. I shouldn’t have bothered you.” 

“But you came,” the old man mur- 
mured. “And I am glad you came. For 
both of us, I think, it was a very good 
thing.” - 
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Yes — HUGH A. DRUM 


Lieutenant General, U.S.A. Retired 






1. Is it necessary in view of present 
world conditions to have universal com- 
pulsory military training? 


General Drum 


ES, at least until the United Na- 
tions can effectively insure peace 
in the world. 

We Americans are traditionally pio- 
neers. While national wealth has been an 
incentive, our progressive pioneering 
spirit has always included the human 
side of life, resulting in a governmental, 
religious, health, educational, and moral 
standard which is the envy of the world. 
\ revival of this spirit is now guiding 
us as we seek lasting peace and the wel- 
fare of the peoples of the world. As in 
the past, we are faced with obstacles. 
Our ideology of democracy faces that of 
Russian Communism. This conflict will 
have to be resolved. Diplomacy, finan- 
cial assistance, common sense, and moral 
persuasion must be our main approach 
and reliance. However, past experience 
points to the necessity of having force 
available as a companion and support- 
ing factor. Until~ the United Nations 
becomes really effective, armed forces 
are essential to bolster our pioneering 
peaceful approaches and, if necessary, to 
effectuate them. 

In the foreseeable future, the military 
strength required will be of a greater 
magnitude than in the past. Skill in the 
profession of arms, never so technical, is 
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of equal importance with numbers. This 
skill cannot be attained overnight and 
present world conditions do not guaran- 
tee us years for preparedness as occurred 
in the last war. Conflicts of the future 
may come upon us without any warning 
—air missiles may drop on our cities as 
a first indication of war. Time will be a 
greater factor than ever before. 

The technical knowledge required of 
the average soldier of today is similar 
to that demanded of a high-class me- 
chanic in industry and in many lines 
corresponds to that of civil trades and 
professions. Having acquired the essen- 
tial basic military training, most citizens 
in skilled trades would readily qualify 
to join established military units for 
emergency service. Under such circum- 
stances, relatively small numbers would 
be needed in our professional forces so 
long as there exists in the background, 
and as supporting elements, a potential 
body of trained citizens. Such a force 
could be created within the citizenry on 
an avocation basis rather than as a voca- 
tion. Our National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserve systems are available as an 
American solution. After a short basic 
training period, the participants would 
return to.a normal American life—live 
at home, be deprived in no way of 
family, religious, and community influ- 
ences. 

Idealistic appeasement has failed in in- 
ternational problems. Diplomacy, backed 
by strong national convictions supported 
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by potential military strength, appears. 
to be the only answer for us, at least 
until present world conditions are allevi- 
ated. Voluntary enlistments will not 
meet the demands, and the financial 
drain would be enormous. Compulsory 
service seems to be the only answer. 
Under the impetus of war, Selective 
Service (draft) should be resorted to, 
but in times of peace a less burdensome 
approach appears practicable and should 
produce the desired results. A brief com- 
pulsory essentially military training, fol- 
lowed by a limited service in citizen- 
soldier units, should meet our defense 
needs. Such a system should accord with 
our American way of life, be adequately 
efficient, should safeguard our normal 
family, religious, and educational influ- 
ences and, while being economical, 
would improve in many respects the 
mental, moral, and physical standards 
of our youth. 


Mr. Mahony 


O. Permanent, peacetime, universal 

compulsory military training, also 
called U. M. T., is not now necessary. 
Present world conditions do not require 
it for international peace or national 
security. 

First: A War Department pamphlet 
of January 1947, Universal Military 
Training, asserts that universal military 
training is necessary, because “U. N. 
looks to the United States to provide the 
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strength necessary to deal with aggressor 
nations,’ and “as a contribution to 
world peace.” 

’ The United Nations Charter provides 
for quotas of armed forces from the 
members and for advice by the Military 
Staff Committee as to the numbers and 
types. It was recently reported that this 
committee would advise against forces 
sufficient to overcome aggression by a 
Great Power and recommend a force 
sufficient only to overcome a lesser na- 
tion. The report itself provides that any 
quotas furnished shall be “from the best 
trained and equipped units” of the mem- 
ber nations. 

One reason for this decision is the 
Security Council veto power by which 
each of the Great Powers can prevent 
military sanctions against it. It is clear, 
however, that the quota of American 
forces to an international force to which 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
China, and France will also contribute, 
inevitably will be small. These forces 
may be air or naval forces, drawn from 
the regular army and navy. If land 
forces should be required, the regular 
army of approximately 1,000,000 men is 
ample to supply such quota. 

Universal military training is not nec- 
essary, therefore, to provide the United 
Nations with such strength as may be 
requested by the Security Council. 

Second: Universal military training is 
not only unnecessary but is affirmatively 


detrimental to the interests of the United 
Nations. 

Last December the General Assembly 
urged its members to adopt a program 
of limitation of conventional weapons 
and of disarmament of atomic weapons. 
Two United Nations commissions are 
now working upon plans to achieve such 
purposes. To urge universal military 
training “as a contribution to world 
peace” prior to any report by these 
two commissions, at best, is premature, 
and at worst, is subversive. 

Third: Universal military training is 
unnecessary to the maintenance of na- 
tional security. 

The United States does not anticipate 
aggression by any small nation, but, if 
it does, its professional forces are ample 
to meet it. If it fears aggression by a 
Great Power, it has the most powerful 
navy and air force in the world, and a 
monopoly of the atomic bomb to over- 
come it. It has an unrivaled productive 
capacity in munitions of war. If it fears 
foreign superiority in land forces—which 
cannot invade this country without su- 
perior air and naval forces—competition 
in this field against a possible enemy 
with some 200,000,000 people or more 
to draw from is hopeless. In view of 
these facts, what possible. urgency can 
there be for universal military training? 

Universal military training, therefore, 
is not necessary in view of present world 
conditions. 





OR the past several years one of the most hotly debated questions in the 
United States has been that of universal compulsory military training. 





The present Congress is again confronted with proposed legislation on the 
subject. The issues are grave, so grave that the Bishops of the United States 
assembled in General Meeting, November 14, 1945, made the following res- 
olution: 

“We recognize the imperative need of preparedness for the adequate de- 
fense of our country in all circumstances. In determining what constitutes 
national defense in our present circumstances, our government, we feel, 
should explore the possibility of having military conscription abolished in 
all countries, and, to that end, might well consider how our control of eco- 
nomic assistance to other countries may be used to lend weight to our plea 
for such abolition. 

“If a wide extension of military training is found necessary for present 
adequate defense of our nation, we feel that such training should be in 
keeping with American traditions, and that, specifically: 1. Voluntary en- 
listments in the armed forces should be stimulated as much as possible, to 
provide our first line of defense; 2. Any period of enforced training should 
be integrated with normal school life; and, 3. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments should work with recognized moral leadership to correct certain pol- 
icies and attitudes which have wrought grave moral damage to great num- 
bers of young people in the armed services during the past five years.” 

With these principles in mind, and in order to present the merits of each 
side of the controversy, the editors of THE SIGN have requested General 
Hugh A. Drum and Mr. Thomas H. Mahoney to answer these three ques- 
tions: 

Is it necessary in view of present world conditions to have universal 
compulsory military training? 

Will universal compulsory military training create a militaristic spirit 
in America? 

Is compulsory military training a real danger to the individual himself? 
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2. Will universal compulsory military 
training create a militaristic spirit in 
America? 


General Drum 


O, provided our people do not ac- 
cept governmental regimentation 
or a dictatorship. 

When one speaks of a “militaristic 
spirit,” I suppose the old German and 
Japanese governmental systems are in 
mind; maybe the Russian system should 
also be so classified. The essence and 
foundation of such a spirit in said coun- 
tries could not be attributed to the peo- 
ple themselves. They were pawns to a 
dictatorial government: they had little 
opportunity to express convictions as to 
the objectives of their government. I 
contend that, in the aforementioned sys- 
tems, the form and processes of govern- 
ment, religions, and educational doc- 
trines, together with the compulsions 
and traditional modes of life, . engen- 
dered the military spirit and, in fact, 
in some respects, forced acquiescence 
therein for the individual to survive. 
These controls and pressures created a 
military spirit, fired, in many cases, by 
false propaganda of home defense, fear - 
of slavery, superiority of race, and 
similar psychological “sleights of hand.” 
Compulsory military service as a part of 
such a system bc came an instrumentality 
in developing < ad inflaming the same. 
Under a dictatorial form of government, 
these ends were readily achieved. 

In America we have safeguards against 
the creation of such a “militaristic 
spirit.” We have a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people” in contradiction to a dictatorial 
one. Our representatives are subject to 
periodic elections and thereby to the 
views and opinions of the people. They 
have the duty to investigate conditions 
and to take steps to correct evil results 
as well as to invoke measures for im- 
provement. So also, the people them- 
selves are free to watch and guard any 
system established. Our freedom of in- 
vestigation, speech, and press would safe- 
guard the nation from abuses opposed 
to the fundamentals of our American 
way of life. It is my view that we will 
not surrender our traditional citizens’ 
heritage. We will not abolish our Bill 
of Rights. We will continue to rely on 
and follow the dictates of public opinion 
which will safeguard us from a militaris- 
tic spirit except in time of war. 

The foregoing conclusions would be 
doubly assured, First: By firmly linking 
any compulsory training to our tradi- 
tional system of citizen-soldiers. A short 
basic training period, say four months, 
under the Federal Government, would 
be adequate for individual instruction 
as demonstrated in World War I and 
in World War II. 
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case. 


Sales Resistance 


> A Scot who liked his wee nip wasn’t feeling 
altogether up to par, so he consulted an eminent 
specialist. The medico instantly diagnosed the 


“The trouble with you,” he said, “is too much 
alcohol. You must leave it alone entirely. Not a 
drop—understand?”’ 
The Scot was ill pleased at this and was striding toward the door 
when the specialist added, “By the way, the fee for my advice is two . 


guineas.” 


“That's all right,” replied the Scot, “I’m no takin’ your advice.” 


John E. Donovan 





Subsequent training—to develop the 
specialists, mechanics, and professional 
men required in modern military forces, 
to team individuals into homogeneous 
units, and also to create in peace the 
vital larger military units—requires long 
and constant efforts in fixed establish- 
ments. This can be secured in citizen 
military forces where soldiering would 
be secondary to the primary objectives 
of the American youth’s life. Military 
units operated as a part and parcel of 
colleges, trade, and other schools like 
our ROTC and our National Guard or 
Organized Reserves units supply the 
means to this end. 

Second: By insisting thit the compul- 
sory training system be restricted to 
purely military purposes. The system 
should not be created as a substitute for 
the normal American way of life. We 
should insist that the home, church, lo- 
cal community, colleges, schools, etc. 
are the surroundings in which to de- 
velop character, the customs of society, 
education, normal trades, family esprit, 
etc. The intrusion of such objectives as 
a purpose of a military training system 
might destroy what we Americans love 
and believe in and might even lead to 
regimentation and a militaristic spirit 
contrary to our Bill of Rights. 

Compulsory military training under a. 
sane American system should not create’ 
a militaristic spirit, rather should pro-; 
duce a more loyal, patriotic, and healthy: 
citizenry and, within a foreseeable fu- 
ture, lead to reasonable and economical 
preparedness. 


Mr. Mahony 


\, 7 ES. Whatever the phraseology may 
be with which the advantages of 
military training are presented, its 
fundamental purpose and effect will be 
to indoctrinate the trainees with a mili- 
taristic spirit which will spread as suc- 
ceeding millions are subjected to it. 
Civilian control of all phases of na- 
tional life is a cardinal principle of 
\merican democracy. The American 
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people insist upon civilian heads for the 
War and Navy Departments. Congress 
recently established the new Atomic 
Energy Commission under civilian con- 
trol. It is not only traditional in the 
United States, but is also essential, in 
order to achieve that system of checks 
and balances upon which American rep- 
resentative democracy is built. The peo- 
ple want no man on horseback to seize 
control of the country. They want no 
military control of government. They are 
not militaristic. Millions fled Europe 
and came to this country to avoid con- 


scription evils. The American tradition. 


is one of freedom, not of compulsion. 
The advent of universal military train- 
ing, however, will change all this. 

First: The mere fact that selective 
service, or the draft, may be the most 
democratic way to allocate responsibility 
for military service in a war emergency, 
does not mean that permanent peace- 
time, compulsory, universal, military 
training is also democratic or other than 
militaristic. The latter interferes with 
the personal freedom of the individual 
and encroaches upon his right to be 
about his own affairs at a time when it 
is unnecessary so to restrict him. 





Thomas H. Mahony 


During war emergencies, powers which 
may*seem dictatorial, necessarily may 
be given to the executive branch of qa 
democratic government. Nevertheless, 
the continuation of such influence, 
power, and control in times of peace 
militates against, if it does not ultimately 
destroy, democratic institutions. 

Second: Universal military training 
will inevitably increase the power and 
influence of the military throughout the 
country. The subsidization of science 
and of universities is bound to increase 
this military spirit, influence, and con. 
trol. 

If the system is going to train for 
war, it will necessarily be rough and 
tough. It will tend to harden and not 
to refine the trainees and _ militarize 
the young men exposed to its influence. 
The absolute control and persistent in- 
doctrination of men in their youth with 
a military viewpoint, free from influence 
of the home, the school, and the parish 
church is bound to slant their views un- 
duly in favor of militaristic patterns of 
thought and action and tend toward 
regimentation of mind and activity in 
future years. 

Conscription under Mussolini in 
Italy, Hitler in Germany, and the War 
Lords in Japan, was the foundation of 
the militaristic spirit which helped to 
produce the absolute, authoritarian states 
and the, totalitarian systems which al- 
most brought the world to ruin in World 
War II. Conscription in the Soviet 
Union is the groundwork upon which 
is presently erected the staging of Rus- 


sian militarism. 


The officer caste system, racial dis- 
crimination, and autocratic authority 
will exaggerate undemocratic inequali- 
ties in the effort to establish and main- 
tain military discipline and a peacetime 
militaristic spirit in the officers and men 
which is wholly contrary to the tradition 
of the United States. 


3. Is compulsory military training a 
real danger to the individual himself? 


General Drum 
O, provided the system accords with 


yi our American way of life and safe- . 


guards against foreign military methods 
and ideologies. 

In World War II approximately a 
million and a half young Americans be- 
came soldiers under my command. They 
came from all parts of the country, from 
all walks of life, from native-born 
parents and as descendants of foreign- 
born parents. They were of all creeds, 
races, and social backgrounds, and varied 
in educational qualifications from uni- 
versity graduates to illiterates. They 
were an excellent cross section of our 
young American manhood. I had had 
some misgivings as to the standards of 
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manhood being produced by our pre-- 
war mode of life. Freedom of academic 
teaching, prohibition days, some irre- 
ligion and radicalism, “Parlor Pinks,” 
night clubs, and other fads appeared to 
me to have had a weakening influence 
on the masses and especially on the 
younger groups. Conequently, I had ex- 
pected serious problems in behavior, in 
discipline, in morals, in loyalty, in edu- 
cational background, and in strength of 
character. Such problems arose, but 
much to my surprise and happiness, 
they were negligible. In my forty-six 
years service as an officer, I had never 
experienced so little disciplinary trouble 
and found such keen and receptive men- 
tality in the average man. The venereal 
rate was far below the average normally 
found in a civilian community of our 
nation. The Selective Service system had 
eliminated most mental and_ physical 
weaklings. However, the point I desire 
to Stress is that the average young 
American is a man of character and of 
good mental stability for his age. He 
has mental and moral standards cor- 
responding to his family home life and 
to his religious and educational back- 
ground. With few exceptions, these lads 
were not misled by camp surroundings 
any more than by the average distrac- 
tions of our normal civil communities. 
Our greatest weaknesses related to phys- 
ical defects and, in too large a number, 
to undeveloped or diseased minds; such 
cases, of course, requiring specialized 
treatment, should not be involved in any 
compulsory. military training system. 
They are a civilian problem. 

One of the greatest by-products of this 
service was the amalgamation of Ameri- 
can youths of all walks of life into~a 
united American family. The poor and 
the rich, the educated and the illiterates, 
the foreign- and American-born, the 
strong and the weak were cast in the 
same lot. They lived together; they ate 
the same food. They competed on the 
same basis and were advanced through 
their own application and efforts. They 
practiced the’ religion of their choice 
and many found a religious faith they 
had never thought of before. They be- 
came Americans and learned the prob- 
lems of all classes, recognizing the 
strength and weaknesses of our system. 
Finally, they recognized the acme of 
citizenship—service to one’s country in a 
collective and individual way. 

In view of the general background 
given above, what real, if any, dangers 
does an individual participating in com- 
pulsory military training face? Here the 
question must relate to mental, moral, 
and physical dangers. Such dangers may 

inherent in mass psychology, in in- 
timate associations of camp life, in the 
absence of direct parental guidance, and, 
at times, in the development of false im- 
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pressions of physical and sexual quali- 
ties, as well as mental and physical com- 
bativeness. Then again, the weak are 
submerged by the strong and a few may 
be misled and become dependent on 
others. But all of such dangers are found 
in civil life; they exist in every com- 
munity and institution and especially 
in our larger cities. Certainly some of 
the main preventatives are standards of 
living, association, surroundings, and 
close supervision by experienced leaders. 
The professional Army officer spends his 
life meeting such problems; his reputa- 
tion in most respects is based on his suc- 
cess in overcoming such dangers, and, in 
my mind, he is well equipped in this re- 
spect. The Army commander has on his 
staff and in intimate association with 
his men, a corps of chaplains, a corps of 
medical officers, and trained specialists 
in welfare and recreational activities. 
With few exceptions they produce bet- 
ter results than found in civil commu- 
nities of analogous size. 


NDIVIDUAL dangers in compulsory 

military training conducted under 
a sane American system have been great- 
ly magnified. Weaklings may fall by the 
wayside but in less numbers than in our 
civil communities. Teaching a young 
man to fight and to kill is repugnant to 
our nature, and this objective alone may 
cause many of our fine people to be ter- 
rified and alarmed by the proposal. Yet 
we must face realities. Until the world 
becomes sane and the United Nations 
or some other international organiza- 
tion can guarantee us lasting peace, we 
must protect ourselves and our heritage. 
So long as peoples threaten each other 
with destruction, the evils of preparing 
men to fight will have to be accepted if 
we are to survive. Consequently, mili- 
tary training should produce fighting 
men who win battles and save lives 
through advanced training. 


Mr. Mahony 


ES. Universal military training, as 

measured by past experience, prom-_ 
ises a real danger to the individual 
trainee and a danger other than that 
of battle. They are risks to health and 
morals. 

First: Statistics show that mental and 
nervous disorders and venereal diseases 
are proportionally more common in the 
armed forces than in the civilian popu- 
lation. In 1939 venereal diseases affected 
but 5.1 civilians per 1,000 whereas 29.6 
soldiers and 85.87 sailors per 1,000 each 
were affected. State hospital admissions 
for mental and nervous disorders were 
2.9 civilians per 1,000 as against 9.5 
soldiers and 2.8 sailors. 

A recent Senate report on military 
government in Europe suggests that in 
some outfits venereal disease ran to 158 
per 1,000 men per year, and in other 
outfits as high as 897. Trainees under 
the proposed system will be exposed to 
similar dangers. 

Second: This report asserts that the 
standard of conduct and discipline of 
some of the troops was little short of 
disgraceful. The reported thefts of gov- 
ernment goods, the black market activi- 
ties in such goods, the thefts of valuable 
property from natives, all bespeak the 
absence of effective discipline and a re- 
laxation or abandonment of moral 
standards with reference to the rights 
of property. 

The dispatches from European occu- 
pied areas and from Japan relative to 
sex offenses and the laxity of discipline 
or control over the men and the places 
to which they resort when off duty, are, 
to say the least, appalling. 

War Department reports furnish a 
fair criticism as to the disciplinary value 
of military training in peacetime. In 
1931, of some 125,443 enlisted men, 
5,733 were subjected to general courts 
martial for most serious, 5,735 for seri- 
ous, and 13,060 for less serious offenses. 
The 24,520 trials involved 18.1 per cent 
of all the troops. 

The present experiment being con- 
ducted at Fort Knox with volunteers is 
of too recent origin to form any fair 
judgment as to its success in this respect. 

The danger to the young trainees can- 
not be better summed up than it has 
been by Chaplain Paul J. Cuddy, Chap- 
lain of the 49th Air Service Group in 
Europe: 

“To have soldiers with polished shoes 
and dirty minds, with shining buttons 
and blackened souls, with strong physi- 
cal bodies and weak consciences, who 
salute the flag, yet rarely bend a knee 
to reverence God, and who toss the Holy 
Name about in the same sentence with 
a rotten word, profits little. A nation’s 
real greatness lies not in its physical but 
in its moral strength.” 
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“Certainly not,” I said briskly and sat back in triumph. 
That settled that, but my friend didn’t look too happy 


OW there’s a title that haunts me. 

It’s got everything a good, self- 
respecting title should have: briskness, 
simplicity, the ring of authority. 

What if it does sound like the hand- 
craft section of American Boy? (“How 
to make a necktie rack out of a cigar 
box.”) What if it is fairly crawling 
with heresy? (‘Singlehanded, indeed! 
You've heard of God’s grace, Mrs. 
Hasley?”’) 

I still say I’ve got a million-dollar 
title. It just so happens that I don’t 
have an article to go with it (I’ve never 
made a convert in my life), but that 
can’t be helped. In these days of short- 
ages, you don’t catch me throwing a 
good title away just because of a mere 
technicality. Besides, as I said, the whole 
business haunts me. 

As I understand it, there are three 
ways to make a convert: A. on your 
knees; B. on a soapbox; C. on account 
of the example of your own life. I con- 
sider this a very narrow and limited 
field. Methods B (oratory) and C 
(example) are, for me, not aids but 
definite hurdles. This leaves me_ with 
Method A (prayer). 

I have no quarrel with A, under- 
stand, except that it is awkward. I find 
it very awkward to sink to my knees 
in front of the Merchants National 
Bank where my Protestant friend 
buttonholes me for a little impromptu 
session of apologetics. (“So why can’t 
you come to my church next Sunday 
to hear the new minister? Don’t I, for 
heaven’s sake, come to your Midnight 
Mass? Suppose you’re too good for us, 
yah?”) 

This calls for prayerful guidance, all 
right, but time is of the essence. I must 
needs resort to Method B, and this is 
too bad. No golden-tongued Chrysos- 
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tom, I. So I use Method B, and then 
I go home and get out Method A, 
hoping that A will cancel the damage 
of B. Somedays you can’t make a nickel. 

You can see for yourself what I’m 
up against. Personally I’m all for add- 
ing tear gas, rubber hoses, and jujitsu 
tactics and see if I have any better 
luck. Although I’ve worked like a horse 
for Mother Church, I’ve never made a 
bona fide convert in my life. 

I say bona fide because once I did 
—sorta—lead someone to Rome. I’m 
not bragging, because I still don’t think 
it was according to Hoyle. I was just 
standing there, minding my own busi- 
ness, and—suddenly—here was this new 
Mystical Body cell. It was entirely an 
amoebalike type of reproduction. When 
I decided to join the Church, I broke 
the glad tidings to my Presbyterian 
family in a very unheroic manner. I 
simply left a note propped against the 
sugar bowl on the dining-room table. 
“Dear Mama,” I wrote. “I’m being 
baptized a Catholic tomorrow. Hope 
you don’t mind. Love, Lucile.” 

As it turned out, no one did seem 
to mind, and it was rather a letdown. 
I had thought that, possibly, baptism 
by blood was in store for me. 

Anyway, after my anticlimactic water 
baptism, I went my way quietly. Aside 
from going to Mass on Sunday and 
eating tuna fish casserole on Friday, 
I still-on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday—could 
have passed for a Presbyterian. Never 
once did I open my mouth about my 
new religion. Never once did I indi- 
cate, by even a quiver, whether I con- 
sidered myself—in retrospect—a chosen 
soul or a sucker. I was giving out no 
testimonials. 

Nevertheless, one year later, J re- 
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ceived a note. It read, succinctly: “Dear 
Lucile: I, too, am now a Catholic. 
Love, Mother.” This sounds pretty 
silly, but it’s the truth, so-help me. 
Our family is the strong silent type. 

This solitary conversion leads me 
to the very unnerving conclusion that 
the Trappist vow of silence is my best 
medium. Perhaps the apostolate I'm 
best fitted for is just keeping my mouth 
shut, but this is a hard saying. I can't 
take it. Since those early days of reti- 
cence, I’ve developed this dread disease 
called “Apostolic Itch”. and, once it 
gets in the blood stream, you’re sunk. 

The symptoms first appeared when 
I heard some eloquent cleric say: “The 
harvest is plentiful, the laborers few,” 
and I, the Eager Beaver, rushed in to 
relieve the man shortage. I had a 
strong back, weak mind, and no ex- 
perience, but I got in. No labor union. 

Today, after much labor and no 
fruition, I’m asking: “What’s wrong?” 
I even took a postgraduate course in 
apologetics and passed my “Sixteen 
Steps to. the Church” examination with 
flying colors. With diploma in hand, 


I faced my outsider friends with re- 


newed confidence. All you had to do 
was find someone who accepted Christ's 
Divinity (not necessary, but it elimi 
nated six of those steps) and then point 
out the earmarks of the True Church. 
Nothing to it. Simple as shooting fish 
in a barrel. Then if you happened to 
forget any subsequent answers, you 
could always fall back on the clincher: 
“Well, the True Church says so and 
that’s that.” 

The trouble, as I see it, lies entirely 
with my Protestant friends. (I am, 
wisely, leaving the Synagogue friends 
alone until I get better at this. Protes 
tants are tough enough.) They don't 
co-operate. They're not interested in 
logic. They ask entirely the wrong 
questions. Why can’t they play fair by 
saying—eagerly, logically, docilely: “Do 
tell us, please, the proofs of the True 
Church”—instead of throwing me off 
balance? 

I am looking forward to the day when 
they will be faced with the same ex- 
quisite torture I am now enduring. | 
select, from a wide selection, three of 
the most venerable forms of Protestant 
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A Convert Singlehanded 


‘The author got the title first. Then 


tried her hand at an article to go with it. This is it 


approach. In parenthesis, I enclose three 
wrong answers. 

1. “I’m closer to God taking a walk 
in the woods than I am in going to 
church.” (You got something there, bub. 
I'd rather be a nature lover than go to 
your church, too.) 

2. “As I see it, all roads lead to Heav- 
en.” (Not all roads, chum. The one 
you're on is pointing south and is paved 
with good intentions.) 

3. “Yes, Sir! I’m as tolerant as they 
come. Why, some of my best friends are 
Catholics.” (Oh, go soak your head.) 

This sort of thing can lead to your 
own damnation or your own spiritual 
growth. Think of the merit stored up 
for you as you refrain from dealing a 
swift uppercut or, even, dishing out 
those wrong answers. The merit is there 
for the struggle but, I warn you, it’s 
enervating. By the time J’m through 
wrestling with temptation, I’m too worn 
out to handle the apologetics. 

Fortunately for me, the Church does 
not demand—like the Easter Duty— 


_ that you have to make a convert, but 


I brood over my failure. Moreover, I 
don’t much like having the hierarchy 
rub salt in the wound. Just last week, 
in the diocesan paper under the bish- 
op’s “Weekly Chat,” was a little jab 
that I took very personally. “Dear 
Flock,” wrote my bishop, “Catholics, on 
the whole, are sound asleep. Have you 
a conversion to your credit?” 

No, Bishop, I haven’t, but bear with 
me. I’m awake, I’m trying, and I’m 
hoping. Surely somewhere in this world 
is some indiscriminate creature who will 
succumb to my lame-brain type of 
evangelism. 


NSTEAD they come at me like mos- 

quitoes with annoying little ques- 
tions like: “What’s this about indul- 
gences?” They want all the trimmings 
before the cake’s even baked. Or else 
they'll say, over the bridge table: “How 
do you reconcile free will and predes- 
tination?” You're supposed to deal the 
hand, make your bid, and settle—in 
one minute flat—a problem that makes 
¢ven theologians chew their fingernails. 
I have been advised (at crucial mo- 
ments like this) to breathe a prayer to 
the Holy Ghost and then open my 
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mouth and see what happens. The 
things that have happened . . . ah, 
you’d never believe me. 

(At baptism I received the Holy 


Ghost and His seven gifts: wisdom, un- . 


derstanding, counsel, fortitude, knowl- 
edge, piety, and fear of the Lord. This 
impressive list made me question the 
validity of my baptism until it was 
explained that I had not received these 
gifts in full flower. Remind me, will 
you, to keep watering those seeds?) 

Next, I began to cater to my friends. 
If they didn’t relish logic, we -would 
dispense with logic. I threw my diploma 
away and began to bone up on the 
miscellaneous hodgepodge found, in 
those Question Box Manuals. It con- 
tained no logic and, in some instances, 
no charity. When a Protestant asked a 
particularly silly question, the clerical 
answer was just “Certainly not.” The 
simplicity of this delighted me; I could 
hardly wait to spring. it. 

Before long—sure enough—someone 
asked me: “Isn’t it true that if you 
exhume a Catholic after one hundred 
years and the corpse is still intact, 
the person is immediately canonized?” 

“Certainly not,” I said briskly, and 
sat back in triumph. That settled that 
point, but my friend didn’t look too 
happy. It didn’t seem, for some reason 
or other, to pave the way to more solid 
doctrine. 

“Well,” he began, “supposins the 
body is not intact but there’s the odor 
of lilies. Then he’s a saint, huh?” 

My faith in the question box tactics 
was ebbing fast, but I tried it once 
more. “Certainly not,” said I. 

“Well,” he persisted, “supposing the 
body is not intact, there is no odor of 
lilies, but a piece of bone. . .” 

It was at this stage of my St. Paul 
apostolate that I decided ta make a 
layman’s retreat, and I do mean retreat. 
Why should J break into a cold sweat 
handling everything from hypothetical 
exhumed bodies to free ,will and pre- 
destination? Why not pass the buck 
into professional hands? After ll, 
Mother Charch goes to considerable ex- 
pense and bother in maintaining 
seminaries. 

I'd get my friend to put his trusting 
little hand in mine and we'd drop in 





“A priest!” cried my friend hoarsely, 
leaping back like a startled fawn 


—casual-like—and discuss the N. D.- 
Army game with Father Dooley. Chuck- 
ling over my own cleverness, I invited 
the fly to walk into the rectory parlor. 

“A priest!” cried my friend hoarsely, 
leaping back like a startled fawn. “Talk 
to a priest?” In vain did I try to soothe 
his quivering nerves. If I had suggested 
a téte-a-téte with Pius XII or that he 
jump into a cauldron of boiling oil, it 
would have been one and the same thing. 

This reaction goaded me into action. 
In no time flat I wrote, and sold, an 
article entitled bluntly: J Like Priests. 
It was purely my personal opinion, 
understand, but I thought it might sow 
a few seeds. Did it? I wouldn’t know. 
The only response I’ve had has been 
from the priests themselves who, after 
all, needed no convincing. 


NE cleric has assured me, in my 
desolation, that I may never know 
what seeds I’ve sown until Judgment 
Day. A cold, remote comfort. I want to 
make a walking, breathing convert— 
here and now—and sit back and enjoy 
my handiwork. Reproduction is one 
of the most powerful urges and, as a 
convert, I want to see my tribe increase. 
Protestants take a great toll of my 
physical strength and spirtual reservoirs. 
Why I continue to even like them, I 
wouldn’t know. Sometimes I ask myself 
if I even want such logicless, trouble- 
making creatures added to the Fold. I do, 
though, and—with my tougher customers 
—I am looking forward to the day of 
compensation, the day of bright revenge. 
If they turn Catholic, they—in turn—will 
have to put up with other Protestants 
asking questions. This cheers me up con- 
siderably. 
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Excommunication 


Please explain the meaning of excommunication. It 
has been my understanding that a Catholic is auto- 
matically excommunicated for marrying outside the 
Church. Now it has been explained to me that this in- 
fraction of Church law involves only the being barred 
from receiving the Sacraments. What is the difference?— 
A. M., NO. BERGEN, N. J. 


Excommunication is one of the three censures recognized 
in canon law. The other two are suspension and interdict. 
‘A censure is a penalty by which a baptized person, de- 
linquent and contumacious, is deprived of certain goods, 
spiritual in themselves or. annexed to spiritual things, until, 
having receded from his contumacy, he is absolved.” (Canon 
2241, No. 1) : 

A censure is a penalty for it deprives the one on whom 
it is inflicted of some spiritual benefit. 

Censures are inflicted only on those who, by Baptism, have 
become subject to the authority of the Church. 

Censures suppose delinquencies, for there is no punish- 
ment in canon law without guilt. Moreover there is required 
obstinacy in crime, which is called contumacy. Contumacy 
signifies a certain attitude of stubborn disobedience to law. 
it also implies, formally or interpretatively, a contempt of 
the punishment and of lawful authority. This clearly exists 
when the delinquent persists in his course after having 
been duly admonished to mend his ways. Regular warning 
is given to the offender before censures are inflicted. Some- 
times this warning is given to the offender personally and 
individually by an ecclesiastical superior and the censure is 
not inflicted unless the warning is disregarded by the de- 
linquent and he persists in his evil ways. Again this warn- 
ing may be general in nature and ‘contained in the law it- 
self, as when excommunication is attached to the commission 
of certain grave sins. When a Catholic commits stich a sin 
with knowledge not only of its gravity but also in defiance 
of the known penalty of excommunication attached to its 
commission, the censure is automatically or, to use a more 
technical terminology, ipso facto incurred. 5 

Censures do not deprive one of all spiritual goods, but 
only of those that are within the power of the Church 
and belong to men as members of the Christian society. 
Censures deprive those who incur them of such benefits 
as ecclesiastical offices, indulgences, the Sacraments, and 
public prayers. They do not deprive the censured of more 
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urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor ® Anonymous letters will not be considered 


personal spiritual goods, like sanctifying grace, private 
prayers, acquired merit. Censures are essentially punish- 
ments of the external forum. 

Thus, excommunication which is “a censure by which a 
person is excluded from communion with the faithful” 
(Canon 2257), deprives the guilty Christian of all participa- 
tion in the common blessings of ecclesiastical society. The 
excommunicated person may regain grace by an act of 
perfect contrition, but until he is absolved from the censure 
he cannot share in the benefits of the public prayers of 
Church, gain indulgences, nor receive the Sacraments. 

The privations inflicted by censures are to last as long 
as the offender persists in his evil ways, for the purpose of 
a censure is primarily correction, Only secondarily is it a 
chastisement to the offender and an example for other 
evildoers. For this reason censures are called correctional or 
medicinal penalties. 

As soon as the delinquent shows signs of sincere repent- 
ance, that is, ceases to be contumacious, he is to be absolved 
from the censure. A delinquent “is considered as having 
receded from his contumacy when he has repented of the 
offense committed, made fitting reparation for the injury 
caused and scandal given, or has seriously promised to do 
so. It is for the superior, from whom absolution is asked, to 
pronounce on the sincerity of the repentance, the sufficiency 
of the reparation, or the reliability of the promise.” (Canon 
2242, No. 3) 

The censure of excommunication is not incurred in all 
cases when a Catholic marries outside the Church. All such 
marriages are invalid and the Catholic concerned commits 
grave sin by deliberately violating a serious Church law. 
Since there is no marriage under such circumstances, the 
Catholic party or parties would be living in a sinful alliance. 
It follows of necessity that they are excluded from receiving 
the Sacraments until their marital status has been rectified. 
This should be evident, for in order to have sins forgiven 
in the Sacrament of Penance, one must have sorrow for sin 
and purpose of amendment. If a Catholic is determined to 
live in an invalid marriage he has not purpose of amend- 
ment, and an attempt to receive absolution in confession 
would be a mockery. Catholics -understand this and that 
is why those who are involved in an invalid marriage know 
they cannot be absolved or receive Holy Communion until 
the marriage is validated according to Church law or, if 
an impediment prevents such validation, separation takes 
place. 

A special penalty is inflicted on Catholics who go through 
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a marriage ceremony in the presence of a non-Catholic 
minister. Catholics when marrying non-Catholics, even after 
obtaining a dispensation from the impediment of mixed 
religion or disparity of cult, are forbidden to appear per- 
sonally or by proxy before a non-Catholic minister to give 
or to renew matrimonial consent. (Canon 1063, No. 1) This 
prohibition applies even when the parties have already con- 
tracted marriage before a priest or intend to do so later. 
The penalty for violating this prohibition is excommunica- 
tion. (Canon 2319, No. 1) The same penalty is inflicted by 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore on a Catholic couple 
who go through such a ceremony. 

Summary. Excommunication is a censure imposed by the 
Church for the deliberate commission of certain grave sins. 
To incur it not only must the guilty party have knowledge 
of the gravity of the sin but also of the censure attached to 
its commission. Excommunication deprives a Christian of 
certain spiritual benefits associated with membership in the 
Church. The censure can be lifted by absolution when the 
one who has incurred it recedes from his contumacy. 

All Catholics who go through a marriage ceremony not in 
conformity with Church law commit serious sin and cannot 
be admitted to the Sacraments until their marital status is 
rectified. Catholics who go through such a ceremony before 
a non-Catholic minister are liable to the added penalty of 
excommunicatioft. 


Archangels 


In the Book of Tobias (12:15) we read the following: 
“For I am the angel Raphael, one of the seven, who 
stand before the Lord.” Can you tell me who the seven 
angels are?—J. F. T., E. HAVEN, CONN. 


The term “archangel” appears but twice in Sacred Scripture 
(St. Jude, 1:9; I Thess., 4:15). The only individual names 
of angels furnished by Scripture are Raphael, Michael, and 
Gabriel, names which signify their respective attributes. In 
his Epistle, St. Jude refers to Michael as an archangel but 
the other two are commonly classified as archangels in the 
tradition of the Church. 

Apocryphal Jewish books, like the Book of Enoch, refer 
to angels called Uriel and Jeremiel. Other apocryphal sources 
supply many other names such as those mentioned in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. 


Saint Edmund 


Will you please give an account of the life of St. Ed- 
mund whose feast is celebrated on November 16?—M. H., 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


St. Edmund Rich was born at Abingdon in England and 
at the early age of twelve went to school at Oxford. Three 
years later he went to Paris to continue his studies which 
were interrupted by the death of his mother. After fulfilling 
his responsibilities to the younger members of his family, 
Edmund resumed his studies’ and became a professor at 
Oxford. Finally he decided to study for the priesthood, took 
his doctorate in theology, and was ordained. 

In 1234 the see of Canterbury was open and Edmund Rich 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. His assumption of the 
primatial see of England brought him many troubles which 
we need not detail here. When the situation became un- 
bearable, the Archbishop decided to leave England and re- 
tired to the Cistercian abbey at Pontigny where he lived as 
a member of the community. In the summer of 1240 he went 
for his health to a priory of the Canons Regular at Soissy 
where he died on November 16. He was buried in the great 
church at Pontigny where his relics are still enshrined. Six 
years after his death he was canonized by Pope Innocent IV, 
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and his feast is kept in every diocese of England and by the 
Cistercians. 


Desecration and Reconciliation of a Church 


I have read of the need of a certain church to be recon- 
ciled. What is the meaning of this? 
—B. P., W. NEW YORK, N. J. 


Churches are set aside for religious uses exclusively by con- 
secration or dedication. The consecration of a church consists 
essentially in anointing with chrism twelve crosses; which have 
been placed on the walls or pillars. The blessing or dedica- 
tion of a church consists in sprinkling the upper and lower 
parts of the walls with holy water. The Roman Ritual pre- 
scribes the prayers and ceremonies to be used for both 
ceremonies. 

The moral violation of a church by diverting it from a 
sacred to a profane use is called desecration. Desecration is 
brought about by the following acts, provided they are cer- 
tain, notorious, and committed in the church: (a) homicide; 
(b) injurious and serious shedding of blood; (c) impious or 
sordid use; (d) the burial of an infidel, or one excommuni- 
cated by a declaratory or condemnatory sentence. 

The consequences of desecration are twofold: the church 
cannot be used for divine worship, and it needs reconciliation. 

Reconciliation must be performed as soon as possible, and 
according to the rites prescribed in approved liturgical books. 
For the ceremony of reconciling a blessed church, ordinary 
holy water may be used, but if the church is consecrated 
water specially blessed for the purpose must be used. 


Origin of the Rosary 


Will you please inform me about the origin of the 
Rosary of the Blessed Virgin?—n. w., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


The long accepted popular tradition about the origin of 
the Rosary is that it was devised by St. Dominic, founder of 
the Order of Preachers, and used by him in his work against 
the Albigensian heretics, in consequence of a vision in which 
this devotion was revealed to him by the Blessed Virgin. 

This tradition, or ‘better legend, as it stands is now com- 
monly rejected. It seems to owe its origin to Alan de Rupe, a 
famous Dominican preacher, who lived from 1428 to 1475. 
Before the time of Alan, no biography of St. Dominic makes 
any mention of the Rosary, nor is any allusion to it found in 
the thousands of devotional works written by Dominican 
Friars between 1220 and. 1450. 

It is also a well-known fact that previous to the thirteenth 
century it was a custom to say a number of Our Fathers and 
Hail Marys (often 150, corresponding to the number of the 
Psalms), and to keep count of them by means of a string of 
beads. Such strings of beads used for counting the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer were called “paternosters” and their 
makers were known as “paternosterers.” In London the street 
on which these artisans worked is still called Paternoster Row. 

These and other facts which could be brought forth point 
to a gradual development of the devotion known as the 
Rosary, and that it is very questionable, to say the least, that 
St. Dominic had anything to do with it. Dom Louis Gougaud, 
O.S.B., writes: “the various elements which enter into the 
composition of that Catholic devotion commonly called the 
Rosary are the product of a long and gradual development 
which began before St. Dominic’s time, which continued 
without his having any share in it, and which only attained 
its final shape several centuries after his death.” 

Though it be necessary to abandon the popular story of 
St. Dominic's having instituted or even propagated the 
Rosary, it nevertheless remains a truly Dominican devotion. 
It was the Dominican Friars who gave it the form it now has, 
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Excommunication 


Please explain the meaning of excommunication. It 
has been my understanding that a Catholic is auto- 
matically excommunicated for marrying outside the 
Church. Now it has been explained to me that this in- 
fraction of Church law involves only the being barred 
from receiving the Sacraments. What is the: difference?— 
A. M., NO. BERGEN, N. J. 


Excommunication is one of the three censures recognized 
in canon law. The other two are suspension and interdict. 
‘A censure is a penalty by which a baptized person, de- 
linquent and contumacious, is deprived of certain goods, 
spiritual in themselves or. annexed to spiritual things, until, 
having receded from his contumacy, he is absolved.” (Canon 
2241, No. 1) 

A censure is a penalty for it deprives the one on whom 
it is inflicted of some spiritual benefit. 

Censures are inflicted only on those who, by Baptism, have 
become subject to the authority of the Church. 

Censures suppose delinquencies, for there is no punish- 
ment in canon law without guilt. Moreover there is required 
obstinacy in crime, which is called contumacy. Contumacy 
signifies a certain attitude of stubborn disobedience to law. 
it also implies, formally or interpretatively, a contempt of 
the punishment and of lawful authority. This clearly exists 
when the delinquent persists in his course after having 
been duly admonished to mend his ways. Regular warning 
is given to the offender before censures are inflicted. Some- 
times this warning is given to the offender personally and 
individually by an ecclesiastical superior and the censure is 
not inflicted unless the warning is disregarded by the de- 
linquent and he persists in his evil ways. Again this warn- 
ing may be general in nature and ‘contained in the law it- 
self, as when excommunication is attached to the commission 
of certain grave sins. When a Catholic commits stich a sin 
with knowledge not only of its gravity but also in defiance 
of the known penalty of excommunication attached to its 
commission, the censure is automatically or, to use a more 
technical terminology, ipso facto incurred. z 

Censures do not deprive one of all spiritual goods, but 
only of those that are within the power of the Church 
and belong to men as members of the Christian society. 
Censures deprive those who incur them of such benefits 
as ecclesiastical offices, indulgences, the Sacraments, and 
public prayers. They do not deprive the censured of more 
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personal spiritual goods, like sanctifying grace, private 
prayers, acquired merit. Censures are essentially punish- 
ments of the external forum. 

Thus, excommunication which is “a censure by which a 
person is excluded from communion with the faithful” 
(Canon 2257), deprives the guilty Christian of all participa. 
tion in the common blessings of ecclesiastical society. The 
excommunicated person may regain grace by an act of 
perfect contrition, but until he is absolved from the censure 
he cannot share in the benefits of the public prayers of 
Church, gain indulgences, nor receive the Sacraments. 

The privations inflicted by censures are to last as long 
as the offender persists in his evil ways, for the purpose of 
a censure is primarily correction. Only secondarily is it a 
chastisement to the offender and an example for other 
evildoers. For this reason censures are called correctional or 
medicinal penalties. 


As soon as the delinquent shows signs of sincere repent: ' 


ance, that is, ceases to be contumacious, he is to be absolved 
from the censure. A delinquent “is considered as having 
receded from his contumacy when he has repented of the 
offense committed, made fitting reparation for the injury 
caused and scandal given, or has seriously promised to do 
so. It is for the superior, from whom absolution is asked, to 
pronounce on the sincerity of the repentance, the sufficiency 
of the reparation, or the reliability of the promise.” (Canon 
2242, No. 3) 

The censure of excommunication is not incurred in all 
cases when a Catholic marries outside the Church. All such 
marriages are invalid and the Catholic concerned commits 
grave sin by deliberately violating a serious Church law. 
Since there is no marriage under such circumstances, the 
Catholic party or parties would be living in a sinful alliance. 
It follows of necessity that they are excluded from receiving 
the Sacraments until their marital status has been rectified. 
This should be evident, for in order to have sins forgiven 
in the Sacrament of Penance, one must have sorrow for sin 
and purpose of amendment. If a Catholic is determined to 
live in an invalid marriage he has not purpose of amend- 
ment, and an attempt to receive absolution in confession 
would be a mockery. Catholics -understand this and that 
is why those who are involved in an invalid marriage know 
they cannot be absolved or receive Holy Communion until 
the marriage is validated according to Church law or, if 
an impediment prevents such validation, separation takes 
place. 

A special penalty is inflicted on Catholics who go through 
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a marriage ceremony in the presence of a non-Catholic 
minister. Catholics when marrying non-Catholics, even after 
obtaining a dispensation from the impediment of mixed 
religion or disparity of cult, are forbidden to appear per- 
sonally or by proxy before a non-Catholic minister to give 
or to renew matrimonial consent. (Canon 1063, No. 1) This 
prohibition applies even when the parties have already con- 
tracted marriage before a priest or intend to do so later. 
The penalty for violating this prohibition is excommunica- 
tion. (Canon 2319, No. 1) The same penalty is inflicted by 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore on a Catholic couple 
who go through such a ceremony. 

Summary. Excommunication is a censure imposed by the 
Church for the deliberate commission of certain grave sins. 
To incur it not only must the guilty party have knowledge 
of the gravity of the sin but also of the censure attached to 
its commission. Excommunication deprives a Christian of 
certain spiritual benefits associated with membership in the 
Church. The censure can be lifted by absolution when the 
one who has incurred it recedes from his contumacy. 

All Catholics who go through a marriage ceremony not in 
conformity with Church law commit serious sin and cannot 
be admitted to the Sacraments until their marital status is 
rectified. Catholics who go through such a ceremony before 
a non-Catholic minister are liable to the added penalty of 
excommunicatiom. 


Archangels 


In the Book of Tobias (12:15) we read the following: 
“For I am the angel Raphael, one of the seven, who 
stand before the Lord.” Can you tell me who the seven 
angels are?—J. F. T., E. HAVEN, CONN. 


The term “archangel” appears but twice in Sacred Scripture 
(St. Jude, 1:9; I Thess., 4:15). The only individual names 
of angels furnished by Scripture are Raphael, Michael, and 
Gabriel, names which signify their respective attributes. In 
his Epistle, St. Jude refers to Michael as an archangel but 
the other two are commonly classified as archangels in the 
tradition of the Church. 

Apocryphal Jewish books, like the Book of Enoch, refer 
to angels called Uriel and Jeremiel. Other apocryphal sources 
supply many other names such as those mentioned in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. , 


Saint Edmund 


Will you please give an account of the life of St. Ed- 
mund whose feast is celebrated on November 16?—M. h., 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


St. Edmund Rich was born at Abingdon in England and 
at the early age of twelve went to school at Oxford. Three 
years later he went to Paris to continue his studies which 
were interrupted by the death of his mother. After fulfilling 
his responsibilities to the younger members of his family, 
Edmund resumed his studies and became a professor at 
Oxford. Finally he decided to study for the priesthood, took 
his doctorate in theology, and was ordained. 

In 1234 the see of Canterbury was open and Edmund Rich 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. His assumption of the 
primatial see of England brought him many troubles which 
we need not detail here. When the situation became un- 
bearable, the Archbishop decided to leave England and re- 
tired to the Cistercian abbey at Pontigny where he lived as 
a member of the community. In the summer of 1240 he went 
for his health to a priory of the Canons Regular at Soissy 
where he died on November 16. He was buried in the great 
church at Pontigny where his relics are still enshrined. Six 
years after his death he was canonized by Pope Innocent IV, 


June, 1947 


and his feast is kept in every diocese of England and by the 
Cistercians. 


Desecration and Reconciliation of a Church 


I have read of the need of a certain church to be recon- 
ciled. What is the meaning of this? 


—B. P., W. NEW YORK, N. J. 


Churches are set aside for religious uses exclusively by con- 
secration or dedication. The consecration of a church consists 
essentially in anointing with chrism twelve crosses; which have 
been placed on the walls or pillars. The blessing or dedica- 
tion of a church consists in sprinkling the upper and lower 
parts of the walls with holy water. The Roman Ritual pre- 
scribes the prayers and ceremonies to be used for both 
ceremonies. 

The moral violation of a church by diverting it from a 
sacred to a profane use is called desecration. Desecration is 
brought about by the following acts, provided they are cer- 
tain, notorious, and committed in the church: (a) homicide; 
(b) injurious and serious shedding of blood; (c) impious or 
sordid use; (d) the burial of an infidel, or one excommuni- 
cated by a declaratory or condemnatory sentence. 

The consequences of desecration are twofold: the church 
cannot be used for divine worship, and it needs reconciliation. 

Reconciliation must be performed as soon as possible, and 
according to the rites prescribed in approved liturgical books. 
For the ceremony of reconciling a blessed church, ordinary 
holy water may be used, but if the church is consecrated 
water specially blessed for the purpose must be used. 


Origin of the Rosary 


Will you please inform me about the origin of the 
Rosary of the Blessed Virgin?—H. wW., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


The long accepted popular tradition about the origin of 
the Rosary is that it was devised by St. Dominic, founder of 
the Order of Preachers, and used by him in his work against 
the Albigensian heretics, in consequence of a vision in which 
this devotion was revealed to him by the Blessed Virgin. 

This tradition, or ‘better legend, as it stands is now com- 
monly rejected. It seems to owe its origin to Alan de Rupe, a 
famous Dominican preacher, who lived from 1428 to 1475. 
Before the time of Alan, no biography of St. Dominic makes 
any mention of the Rosary, nor is any allusion to it found in 
the thousands of devotional works written by Dominican 
Friars between 1220 and. 1450. 

It is also a well-known fact that previous to the thirteenth 
century it was a custom to say a number of Our Fathers and 
Hail Marys (often 150, corresponding to the number of the 
Psalms), and to keep count of them by means of a string of 
beads. Such strings of beads used for counting the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer were called “paternosters” and their 
makers were known as “paternosterers.” In London the street 
on which these artisans worked is still called Paternoster Row. 

These and other facts which could be brought forth point 
to a gradual development of the devotion known as the 
Rosary, and that it is very questionable, to say the least, that 
St. Dominic had anything to do with it. Dom Louis Gougaud, 
O.S.B., writes: “the various elements which enter into the 
composition of that Catholic devotion commonly called the 
Rosary are the product of a long and gradual development 
which began before St. Dominic’s time, which continued 
without his having any share in it, and which only attained 
its final shape several centuries after his death.” 

Though it be necessary to abandon the popular story of 
St. Dominic’s having instituted or even propagated the 
Rosary, it nevertheless remains a truly Dominican devotion. 
It was the Dominican Friars who gave it the form it now has, 
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and for almost five hundred years have zealously spread its 
use throughout the world. The devotion has received the seal 
of approval from the Catholic Church. Many indulgences 
have been granted for its recitation, and official pronounce- 
ments from the Holy See have urged all the faithful to the 
constant practice of this devotion which has brought so many 
blessings to the Church in general and to individuals. 

The feast of the Most Holy Rosary is celebrated on October 
7, the anniversary of the Battle of Lepanto, which occurred 
in 1571. This feast has been extended to the universal Church 
not only to render thanks for the victory at Lepanto but also 
for that at-Peterwardein in 1716. On both occasions inferior 
Catholic forces won signal victories over the Turks who were 
poised to subjugate all Europe and whose military might 
seemed invincible at the time. Both battles and victories coin- 


cided with the time when Rosary processions were taking 
place in Rome. 


Fast and Abstinence 


1) Will you please repeat the laws of fast and abstinence? 

—R. T., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

2) What are the Church’s regulations regarding the use 

of meat and meat fats in the preparation of food on Friday? 

—A. M. K., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

3) Are the vigils of the holydays of obligation days of fast 

and abstinence for all, or does the working man’s indult 

apply? May a guest of a family which enjoys the working- 
man’s indult participate in the same privilege? 

—M., L., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

4) What is the definition of “workingman” insofar as it 

pertains to the special indult relative to fast and abstinence? 

; —L. H., BOSTON, MASS. 


1) The law of fasting governs the quantity of food which 
may be taken and prescribes that only one full meal is al- 
lowed on a fast day. The amount and the nature of the food 
permitted at breakfast and the collation is to be governed by 
local custom. It is also permitted to interchange the times of 
the evening collation and dinner. 

The custom in America is to take a small amount of bread 
with coffee or light chocolate for breakfast. The quantity of 
food to be taken for the evening collation (or at noon if the 
dinner is taken in the evening) is sometimes set at about 
eight ounces but one is not obliged to have a scales at hand. 
If fasting is to mean anything, the amount of food taken at 
breakfast and at the collation should be more limited than 
usual. Of course if a person’s customary breakfast is very 
light and already within the bounds prescribed fora fast day 
there is no need to curtail it further. When a fast day is not 
a day of abstinence, meat is allowed only at the principal 
meal. Those not bound to fast may eat meat as often as they 
wish on such days. 

All the faithful are bound by the law of fasting, unless 
dispensed or excused, from their twenty-first year of age com- 
pleted until their fifty-ninth year completed. In other words, 
the law begins to bind on one’s twenty-first birthday and 
ceases on one’s fifty-ninth birthday. 

The law of abstinence governs the quality of food allowed, 
and forbids the eating of flesh meat and meat soup. It per- 
mits the eating of eggs, milk foods, and the use of condiments 
made from animal fats. (Canon 1250) 

All the faithful are obliged to observe the law of abstinence 
after the completion of their seventh year of age. 

Fast and abstinence are prescribed in the United States on 
the following days: Ash Wednesday, the Wednesdays (except 
the Wednesday of Holy Week) and the Fridays of Lent, Holy 
Saturday until noon, the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
of the Assumption, of All Saints, and of Christmas. 

Fasting only (without abstinence) is binding on all other 
days of Lent, except Sundays. The law of abstinence only 
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(without fasting) is binding on all Fridays throughout the 
year, except when a holyday of obligation falls on Friday, 
Local Ordinaries may also dispense the law of abstinence on 
certain legal holidays. 

2) As stated above the use of condiments made from ani- 
mal fats is allowed on days of abstinence. “By a condiment 
is meant that which is taken, whether liquid or solid, in a 
small quantity with food to make it more palatable. Butter 
made from animal fats, and margarine from palm kernel are 
allowed. Jellies also which are made from fish or animal 
bones are not meat. Lard, the rendered fat of hog, and drip. 
pings, the grease that has dripped from roasted meat, may be 
taken as condiments. But suet, the fatty tissue about the kid- 
neys and omentum of ox and sheep, being an integral part of. 
the animal, is flesh meat, and is forbidden.” (Davis, Moral 
and Pastoral Theology, Vol. I1, p. 435) 

In conformity with these principles and facts, it should 
be evident that flesh meat cannot be used in the preparation 
of food on days of abstinence, even though only the juice or 
very small portions of the meat are present in the food that 
is to be eaten. 

3) By general law, the vigils of Christmas, the Assumption, 
and All Saints are days of fast and abstinence. Also the vigil 
of Pentecost, 

By virtue of a special indult granted to the bishops of the 
United States, they may permit to workingmen and theif fam- 
ilies the use of meat on all days of the year with the excep- 
tions of all Fridays, Ash Wednesday, the forenoon of Holy 
Saturday, and the vigil of Christmas. All members of such a 
family enjoy the same privilege. Also relatives who make their 
home with the family. Guests of a family enjoying the work- 
ingman’s privilege may participate in the same whether they 
take their meals at the home of the workingman or outside. 

4) The term “workingman” as used in the indult is a 
translation of the latin word “operarii.”” The meaning of the 
term “operarii” excludes: (a) professional ‘people, such as 
priests, lawyers, physicians, dentists, teachers, etc.; (b) busi- 
ness men, managers, superintendents, clerical workers. Per- 
haps the simplest rule would be to apply the word “working- 
man” to all those who are engaged in the type of work called 
servile and consequently forbidden on Sundays. 

It is sometimes argued that many individuals who are thus 
excluded: from the class of workingmen have sufficient reason 
because of the nature of their work to be dispensed from the 
fasts prescribed by the Church. This reasoning is based on a 
misunderstanding, because it overlooks the fact that the 
workingman’s privilege refers to abstinence and not to fast. 


Dispensations from the law of fasting must be obtained 
otherwise. 


Saint Ronald 


What is known of the life of St. Ronald, the “Martyr 
of the Orkneys,” so greatly honored in Scotland?—yJ. s., 
LA HABRA, CAL. 


St. Ronald was the nephew of Magnus, Earl of Orkney, 
who was killed by his cousin -Haco about 1115. Ronald re 
covered possession of the Orkney Islands from Haco’s son, 
and in fulfillment of a vow began the construction of a 
stone church at Kirkwall in memory of his murdered uncle. 
The sanctity of Magnus was said to have been attested by 
miracles after his death. This church dedicated to St. Magnus 
was begun in 1137 and was constituted the cathedral of the 
see of Orkney. This church has had an interesting history 
and, in spite of the depredations of zealots of the Protestant 
revolt in the sixteenth century, remains to the present day 


‘as a.-monument to Catholicism in the Orkneys. Ronald was 


murdered by rebels in 1158. After his death many miracles 
gave witness to his sanctity, and he was canonized in 1192. 
His feast is observed on August 20. 
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L caters to 
the tastes of its upper-crust 
audience and. cherishes re- 


spectability 


HEN Harold Stassen interviewed 
Premier Stalin in April, Stalin an- 
nounced that the New York Herald 
Tribune would be allowed to keep a 
correspondent in Moscow permanently 
and that it was an “accident” that it 
had been denied that permission in 
recent years. Stalin said the Herald 
Tribune was an “outstanding news- 
paper,” not one of those that bore an 
“ill mood” toward the Soviet Union. 
Whether or not that was the best 
type of publicity, it was an interesting 
commentary on an independent Repub- 
lican newspaper which is accused of hav- 
ing “gone pinko” on foreign affairs. 
Actually, the Herald Tribune policy is, 
with occasional variations, moderately 
left wing abroad, moderately right wing 
at home. In any case, it is the favorite 
newspaper of New York’s upper-class 
suburbanites. They like it because it is 
about as intellectual as a metropolitan 
American newspaper gets; at the same 
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Helen Rogers Reid 
“She’s not a woman; she’s an institution” 


Geoffrey Parsons 
He gives a lofty tone to its editorials 


-hrow Herald Tribune 


By PAUL F. HEALY 


time it is readable—in an adult sort of 
way—and devotes generous space to na- 
tional and international news, real es- 
tate and finance, and social events. 

All this is highly gratifying to the 
Herald Tribune management, which 
sells a great deal of advertising on the 
basis of its so-called “selective” reader- 
ship—presumably business executives, 
bankers, stock brokers, publishers, law- 
yers, doctors, etc. The only trouble is 
that not enough other people buy the 
paper, and while it is generally con- 
ceded to be one of the half dozen out- 
standing newspapers in the United 
States it ranks nowhere near the top in 
circulation or profits. 

To be sure, the Herald Tribune has 
come a long way since the early part of 
the century, when its “mother,” the New 
York Tribune—known then as the “Old 
Lady of Park Row’—humped along on 
a pitiful circulation of 25,000. By last 
spring the Herald Tribune was selling 
350,000 papers daily and 725,000 Sun- 


days, but trailing the New York Times, 


with whom it competes for world-minded 
readers, by nearly 300,000. 

Even during the war years, when 
the circulation of other papers shot up, 


‘ 

the Herald Tribune had no boom. In 
the middle of 1946 it launched an in- 
tensive promotional campaign, pouring 
thousands of dollars into newspaper, 
radio, and car card advertising (e.g., 
“You're Missing Plenty If You Don't 
Read the Herald Tribune!”). 

By autumn of last year this pump- 
priming had pushed the circulation up 
to a record 375,000 daily and 750,000 
Sundays. But then it was found neces- 
sary to hike the price to five cents week- 
days and an unprecedented (for New 
York) fifteen cents on Sundays; and both 
circulation figures receded by 25,000. 

Business manager William E. Robin- 
son, whose drive and zest contrasted 
sharply with the old-school reserve of 
most Herald Tribune bosses, can point 
proudly to the fact that 20 per cent of 
the paper’s circulation is home-deliv- 
ered (the highest percentage in New 
York) and that it beats the tar out of 
the Times in every suburban community 
within a 50-mile radius of the city. 

Nevertheless, Robinson, like his co- 
executives, is embarrassed about taking 
the Times’s dust in the race for more 
readers. True, the paper is able to main- 
tain its owners, Mrs. Ogden Reid, presi- 
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dent, and her son, Whitelaw, who recent- 
ly took over as editor-in-chief—in their 
East 84th Street townhouse, their 30- 
room summer “cottage” at White Plains, 
their North Carolina duck-shooting 
place, and their lodge in the Adiron- 
dacks. But it is no secret that the Reids, 
after watching their baby struggle out of 
the red, wish they could emulate the 
profits made by the Times. 

The Herald Tribune, which receives 
much credit for making influential east- 
erners globally conscious, is what is 
known as a “national” newspaper. Its 
influence goes far beyond its educated 
subscribers in the New York and Con- 
necticut suburbs and on Riverside Drive. 
You see it on the desks of Congressmen 
and Cabinet members and in the White 
House. . 

The men who run the Herald Tribune 
debunk the notion that their product 
has swung left of center in the tast seven 
years. They look pained when it is 
pointed out that some responsible ob- 
servers who read the paper every day 
during the war believe that its “line” 
was closer to that of the Communist 
Party's Daily Worker than any other 
New York sheet except the radical PM. 
its severest critics liked to sneer that 
it was the American edition of Pravda, 
Russia’s No. 1 newspaper. 

There is a feeling, however, that the 
reddish tint is confined today to its for- 
eign news columns, which are in the 
hands of Joseph Barnes, former Moscow 
correspondent for the Reids and his 
leftist colleagues on the cable desk. Eu- 
ropean correspondent Seymour Freidin, 
who was pro-Tito in Yugoslavia and pro- 
guerrillas in Greece, also is looked upon 
with suspicion for his highly subjective 
writing. 

Charges no longer are made, as they 
were during the war, that the Herald 
Tribune editorial page echoes the go- 
easy-on-Russia pleas made by the Daily 
Worker and other American apologists 
for the Soviet Union. Today, though the 
paper may be the least violent of all full- 
sized New York papers about the Red 
menace, it is unequivocably opposed to 
Communism. The Reid publication, ever 
the interventionist, leaped on the band 
wagon as soon as President Truman 
began his fanfare for $400,000,000 to 
check the spread of Russian totalitarian- 
ism, and it has been lustily beating the 
drums for the Truman doctrine ever 
since. It approved the Truman-Byrnes 
and Truman-Marshall foreign policies 
consistently and in one burst of en- 
thusiasm late last winter published an 
editorial lauding Truman for “growing” 
toward statesmanship, which surprised 
the President as much as it pleased him. 

This led some readers to conclude 
that Geoffrey Parsons was trying for an- 
other Pulitzer Prize. Small, polite Par- 
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sons, whose speech and mannerisms 
remind one of the late George Apley, 
has been the Herald Tribune’s chief edi- 
torial writer for a couple of decades. He 
got the credit when in 1942 the paper 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for sup- 
porting Democrat Roosevelt’s interna- 
tionalist program the preceding year. 
But those» who know the Reids and 
Herald Tribune policy don’t doubt for 
a moment that the paper will plump 
for the Republican candidate in the 
1948 national election, just as it has 
always done in the past. 

Take 1940, for example. While the 
Herald Tribune was 100 per cent for 
FDR’s prewar interventionist shenani- 


. gans, it took another tack when Wendell 


Willkie, a Herald Tribune pet, began 
campaigning for the presidency. In an 
editorial in July the paper suddenly 
launched an attack on the “utterly light- 





George Cornish, Managing Editor 


minded nature of the President's han- 
dling of foreign affairs.” 

“His knowledge of conditions in Eu- 
rope is good,” it sniffed in its well-bred 
style. “His methods of dealing with them 
are deplorable.” 

Parsons insists that the Herald Tri- 
bune editorial policy has not shifted 
a jot in recent years, that it is still about 
“dead center.” Managing editor George 
Cornish, pink-cheeked, mild-mannered, 
and. -youthful-looking, likes to think it 
most approximates the ideas of Stassen. 
Many neutral observers are neverthe- 
less convinced that the Herald Tribune 
this year is right in tune with Senator 
Vandenberg, who dogs Truman’s foot- 
steps on foreign policy but has a con- 
servative record on domestic issues. 

On some domestic affairs the paper 
shows signs of progressivism. It is alert 
for threats to civil liberties and evi- 





dences of race discrimination. Also jt 


supported the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
long-range housing bill, which was con. 
demned as “socialistic” by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, and 
even backed liberal Wilson Wyatt’s ill- 
fated emergency housing program— 
“after some prayer,” as one editorial 
writer put it. 

On specific provisions in labor legisla- 
tion, the Herald Tribune does not ne- 
cessarily string along with the reaction- 
ary wing of the GOP, but it has ap. 
proved such tough strike-control meas- 
ures as the Case bill. By and large, the 
editorial page comes nearer to bursting 
a blood vessel over work stoppages and 
union leaders than anything else. The 
day after the Republican victory last 
fall it decided the results meant pri- 
marily “that much of organized labor 
itself is sick of . . . being ordered out 
on strike by ambitious labor leaders 
or radical union minorities when the 
machinery for peaceful settlement is at 
hand.” Typically, it put all the blame 
for labor troubles on unions, none on 
management. 

The suburban commuters riding the 
New York trains to their Manhattan 
offices every morning no doubt nod their 
heads in unison as they scan the latest 
Herald Tribune barb at labor unions’ 
sins. However, even if they searched 
long and hard they would find no cdi- 
torial indictment of big business or big 
management in the Tribune. Quite the 
contrary. On last April 12 the paper 
chided Truman for his “rash” act in 
placing the responsibility for abnormal- 
ly high prices on businessmen. 

The Tribune’s own labor relations 
probably are a reflection of its snooty 
attitude toward unions. Editor Cornish 
claims its wage scale now matches the 
Times—a statement which brings only 
hollow laughs from many staff members. 
Traditionally, the Tribune has not been 
generous with salaries, which probably 
explains why such talented writers as 
Heywood Broun, John P. Marquand, 
John O’Hara, George S. Kauffman, 
Franklin P. Adams, and Deems Taylor 
left for greener pastures. 

Physically, the Herald Tribune is a 
big paper, averaging 165 columns of 
type, or about 125,000 words, in_ its 
weekday editions alone. Its stories are 
a little shorter than those in the Times, 
which is written as a historical record, 
and are usually better written, although 
frequently it publishes a piece which is 
just as awkwardly constructed and stodgy 
as anything found in the Times. The 
editorials are written in a dignified, 
erudite, and leisurely manner, and cus- 
tomarily maintain a lofty tone, like a 
college president who prides himself on 
his high principles. 

The Herald Tribune excludes slang 
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No Accident 


> A motorist on a cross-country trip stopped 
for the night at a strange hotel. The face_of 
the hotel clerk seemed familiar to him, and 
the traveler wondered if they might have met 
previously. “I’m almost certain I’ve run across 
your face at some time,” he remarked. 

The clerk shook his head. 

“No, sir,” he replied sadly. “It’s always been 


like this.’ 


Emil Farber 





and plays down murders and other lurid 
news. These are some of the reasons 
why the paper is about as popular in 
Brooklyn and the Bronx as the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

Herald Tribune make-up is a pleasant 
contrast to the Times’ crowded, heavy, 
black headlines. Its linotype machines 
are fed with a special kind of metal 
which gives clear, sharp edges to type 
face, and it has won several prizes for 
typographical excellence. 

The Herald Tribune, however, can’t 
compare with Times’ coverage. Its local 
news manages to hold its own with the 
Times, though it lacks the bright fea- 
tures and the inventiveness of the days 
when the famous Stanley Walker was 
city editor. But the Times has 27 for- 
eign bureaus, the Tribune 9. The Times 
has, 26 correspondents covering Wash- 
ington, the Tribune 16. Moreover, the 
Times’ Capital staff is made up largely 
of veteran specialists, while the com- 
paratively young Tribune bureau is 
built around Bert Andrews, winner of 
the 1945 Raymond Clapper award for 


_ distinguished reporting. It operates flexi- 


bly and has experts only on politics, 
taxes, and the State Department. It does 
not slant its stories either way. 

Night club or purely gossip column- 
ists have no place in the solemn Tri- 
bune. Its stable of columnists, whom it 
syndicates along with its news, includes 
such heavy-thinking pundits as Walter 
Lippmann, Mark Sullivan, George Field- 
ing Eliot, Sumner Welles, Marquis 
Childs, William Shirer, and the Alsop 
brothers. It also has developed a refresh- 
ing radio columnist in John Crosby. 

The work of cocky, youthful Bill 
Mauldin, noted World War II cartoon- 
ist, appears regularly in the Herald 
Tribune but as far as business manager 
Robinson is concerned that feature at 
times is a headache. Robinson, himself 
a Catholic, unhappily has received some 
formal protests from readers that a few 
of Mauldin’s cartoons looked anti- 
Catholic. 

The only staff members of the Tri- 
bune permitted to depart from its dead- 
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pan prose are the sports writers, who 
write as uninhibitedly as all sports 
writers. 

The Sunday Herald Tribune, like the 
Sunday Times, is a formidable news- 
paper, weighing about two pounds. This 
edition has a wrap-up rehash of the 
important news of the week; special 
“think pieces” by staff writers; a section 
devoted to long-winded, essaylike book 
criticisms; and a section on the world 
of amusements, movies, radio, the legiti- 
mate stage, stamp-collecting, art, the 
ballet, music, gardening, and photog- 
raphy. The Herald Tribune music and 
dance departments are even more high- 
brow than those in the Times. 

The Sunday paper holds its own with 
the Times, indeed, in virtually every de- 
partment except the latter’s home-grown, 
up-to-the-minute magazine section; the 
Tribune falls back on a syndicated mag- 
azine, This Week, more suited to a 
tabloid. 

Horace Greeley, that nineteenth-cen- 
tury journalistic ornament with the 
white side whiskers, baby face plug hat, 
and umbrella, founded the New York 
Tribune in 1842, and his volatile per- 
sonality made it a powerful, respected 
newspaper. But in 1872 Greeley made 
the mistake of thinking he could beat 
President Grant for re-election. De- 
feated, he returned to his shop and 
died. Taking over as editor and owner 
was thirty-five-year-old Whitelaw Reid, 
a farm boy who at twenty-one owned 
his first newspaper and in the Civil War 
became the Tribune’s crack combat cor- 
respondent. 

Reid tried to substitute a literary tone 
for the soapbox crusading of Greeley. 
He succeeded. The paper became a 
daily encyclopedia of information and 
a political bible for solid, genteel, cul- 
tured New Yorkers—as well as_ the 
mouthpiece for high tariff Republicans. 
Editor Reid, soon married to the daugh- 
ter of Ogden Mills, California financier, 
and an influential American, turned 
more and more to diplomatic interests. 
He acted as special envoy to London for 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee and again at 


the coronation ceremony of Edward VII. 

In 1914, while he was Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, his son, Ogden, 
the “catch of two continents,” married 
Miss Helen Rogers, an Appleton, Wis., 
girl who had been the regal Mrs. Reid’s 
social secretary for years. It turned out 
to be the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to the Tribune, which had lapsed 
into a stuffy lethargy that required in- 
creasing quantities of red ink. The vig- 
orous, modern, new Mrs. Reid had 
worked her way through Barnard Col- 
lege and had a shrewd business as well 
as social sense. In 1918, after her father- 
in-law died, she came to the rescue of 
the paper, into whose anemic veins $15,- 
000,000 had been pumped futilely dur- 
ing the preceding decade. 

Though a three-year crusade for clean 
advertising by her husband had added 
prestige and jumped the circulation 
from 25,000 to 90,000 the business was 
still in the red. Then Helen Rogers 
Reid began stimulating and_ experi- 
menting in the advertising department. 
She did pretty well right from the start. 
In 1922 she threw a “celebration ban- 
quet” for department heads and beam- 
ingly announced that “it has been a 
glorious year; we've lost only $150,000!” 

In 1924 the Reids bought up one of 
their morning competitors, the Herald, 
which was also unsuccessful. Tossed 
into the deal was the Paris Herald, a 
full-sized English-speaking daily now 
considered a European landmark under 
the editorship of Geoffrey Parsons, Jr. 

Even before her husband. died last 
January, Mrs. Reid, a tiny, shy, but ener- 
getic little lady who always wears a 
beret, had a lot to say about the direc- 
tion of the paper. As president of the 
company, she is still an active super- 
visor, though collegiate, Whitelaw 
(“Whitie’”’), an ex-Navy airman, is the 
editor. 

Mrs. Reid is devoted to promoting 
formal and informal “bull sessions” on 
international and national problems. 
She selects the speakers for the annual 
Herald Tribune forum in the Waldorf 
Astoria; its rostrum has been graced by 
Cabinet members, Congressmen, scien- 
tists, movie stars, generals, and one 


- German prisoner of war. Top level dig- 


nitaries—including many a foreign dip- 
lomat and government head—often stop 
over in the Reid family home, where, it 
is said, Mrs. Reid proceeds to pick their 
brains. A quiet dynamo who keeps reg- 
ular office hours, she chooses the topics 
which are discussed in women’s clubs 
up and down the land. Formerly a suf- 
fragette, Mrs. Reid has put women in 
charge of as many Herald Tribune de- 
partments as possible. 

In the words of one of her awed em- 
ployees, “She’s not a woman; she’s an 
institution.” 
























































































































































AN is intrigued by a mystery. It 
taxes his mental powers and pre- 

sents a challenge to his ingenuity. The 
more complex it is, the greater the 
sense of conquest an eventual solution 
affords. There are mysteries, however, 
that cannot be solved. Mysteries that 
completely baffle human intelligence. 
Mysteries that cease to mystify only 
when confronted by divine omniscience. 
Man speaks of the mysterious power 
of a mother’s love—that driving force 
which no test tube can analyze and no 
chemist reduce to a formula. But it is 
no mystery to God. Because he has 
formed and fashioned a mother’s heart 
and given it an extraordinary capacity 
to love. Man speaks of the mystery of 
the sea, whose placid depths house as in 
a protective shield its own multitudinous 
marine life, yet whose angry turbulence 
can wreck the stanchest ships man can 
build. But the sea is no mystery to God. 
Its power and vastness are but a shadow 
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His prayer was a cry of real anguish to His Father 


of His own omnipotence and immensity. 

Man may well stand aghast at the en- 
tire Sacred Passion. For it is the pro- 
found mystery of combined love and 
justice. Of divine love, which prompted 
Almighty God to salvage the wreckage 
sin had caused in His plan of human 


_ creation by asking His Son to empty 


Himself and take the form of a servant, 
to become one of a sinful race, and 
while remaining sinless to pay in His 
own person the redemption price which 
outraged justice demanded and which 
mankind of itself could never amass. 
St. Mark in his gospel narrative of the 
sufferings of Christ tells us: “And when 
the sixth hour was come, there was 
darkness over the whole earth until the 
ninth hour. And at the ninth hour, 
Jesus cried out with a loud voice, saying: 
‘Eloi, Eloi, lamma sabacthani?’ Which 
is, being interpreted, ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’” An extra- 
ordinary lamentation, indeed _heart- 





Forsaken 


Me’ 


By ALFRED DUFFY, C. P. 


Mere finite man cannot 
comprehend the depths of 
desolation that afflicted the 


God-man on the Cross 


rending, strange, mysterious, profoundly 
inspirational. 

If a stranger in Jerusalem, knowing 
nothing of the miraculous deeds of Jesus 
of Nazareth during the years of His pub- 
lic life, had witnessed the crucifixion of 
the condemned criminals on the Friday 
before the great Sabbath, he would have 
judged that three men were paying the 
death penalty for their misdeeds. From 
all practical external evidence his judg- 
ment would have been sound and per- 
fectly accurate. Three men dying the 
death of crucifixion. But, nevertheless, 
his judgment would have been faulty, 
decidedly untrue. Three men were cruci- 
fied that day on Calvary, but one of 
them was also truly God. Not a mere 
man, but a God-man. And yet it was 
from the lips of this God-man that the 
lament of the prophet David came forth: _ 
“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” 

The darkness which enshrouded Gol- 
gotha was a symbolic darkness. It re- 
flected an acute suffering of soul which 
Jesus endured in that awful hour of His 
death agony. His prayer was a cry of real 
anguish to His Father, as the bitterness 
of the chalice of redemption was being 
drained to its last dregs. Not, indeed, 
that the Father had really abandoned 
His Son. Nothing could cloud the divine 
oneness of the Most Blessed Trinity. 
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Nor was the sacred humanity of Jesus in 
any way abandoned by His Father. 
When the Eternal Word became man 
He assumed a real, human body and a 
real, human soul. But the human soul 
of Christ, unlike the soul of any other 
man, enjoyed the fullness of the beatific 
vision of God, enjoyed this vision all the 
days of mortal life from the first instant 
of its union with the human body formed 
in the most chaste womb of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

The soul of Jesus was like a gigantic 
mountain peak, the summit of which is 
calm and peaceful and serene, bathed in 
sunlight and capped with the tranquil- 
lity of eternal peace. But lower down 
the mountainside rage the bitter storms 
of envy, malice, cruel dereliction. To 
these sufferings, indeed, the Father had 
abandoned His Son. Their endurance 
by Him was part of the ransom price of 
men’s salvation. And the spiritual deso- 
lation they caused were without doubt 
the greatest and most painful agony of 
the entire sacred Passion. 

Jesus had been abandoned to the per- 
verse wickedness of men. He saw His 
divine friendship spurned, not only by 
a fickle populace which less than a week 
ago had shouted itself hoarse chanting 
its “Hosanna to the Son of David!”—but 
by the leaders of His own nation, who 
had rejected Him, the cornerstone, and 
taken the guilt of His blood upon them- 
selves and their children. His cheek still 
burned with the sensation of the per- 
verted kiss of friendship one of His 
chosen ones, His very own disciple, had 
planted there as a sign of betrayal. In 
the depth of His consciousness there 
reverberated the awful horrors of the 
past few hours, when men like demons 
had taunted His divinity and mocked 
the apparent helplessness of His human- 
ity. And all this at the very moment 
when He, like the Good Shepherd He 
was, was laying down His life for His 
flock. 

In very truth, there was an abandon- 
ment. His\heavenly Father did not stop 
exacting the agreed-on price for the 
salvation of the human race. His be- 
loved Son in whom He was ever well 
pleased must continue His sorrows with- 
out mitigation. Continue them until the 
appointed hour when death, an angel 
of mercy, would reach out and give 
eternal rest to a tortured body and a 
crucified soul. 

It was not a cry of despair which 
Jesus uttered from the cross. It was not 
a confession of powerlessness to endure 
further the insults of men. It was not 
a begging to be granted surcease of 
physical suffering, as though even divin- 
ity could not support additional human 
malice. But it was a lament to His Fa- 
ther by which Jesus revealed to friend 
and enemy alike the awfulness of His 
dereliction and the inherent evil of sin 
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for which His voluntary sufferings 
were a bitter and costly apology. His 
words were a proof, if proof were 
needed, that boldly attested the reality 
of His agony both spiritual and physi- 
cal. They revealed that iron spikes were 
a torment in His sacred hands and feet. 
That thorns were not a diadem of king- 
ly royalty but an aureole of fiery anguish 
encircling His head. That the words of 
the prophet Isaias, “From the sole of the 
foot unto the top of the head there is no 
soundness therein: wounds and bruises 
and swelling sores: they are not bound 
up, nor dressed, nor fomented with oil,” 
were truly spoken of His blessed body. 

The agony of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus beggars description. It is no won- 
der that the words Christ used to His 
Father to express His dereliction are so 
mysterious. Little surprise, either, that 
mere finite ability cannot grasp the fact 
that such unfathomable depths of deso- 
lation could exist in the human soul of 
the God-man together with the joys of 
beatitude. But the human mind can 
grasp the fact that once again is the 
teacher teaching. Once again not by 
words. alone, but by the magnificence of 
divine example. 

To state a commonplace, suffering is 
definitely a part of earthly life. Few 
escape it. Sometimes not even those who 
die in infancy with souls resplendent 
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» There are no idle rumors. Ru- 
mors are always busy. 
—ANON. 
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with the holiness of unsullied baptismal 
innocence. Suffering is man’s contribu- 
tion to earthly living. It was not the first 
design of the Almighty Creator. When 
human wisdom in its folly chose to sin 
instead of having the saneness to obey, 
punishment followed immediately. Gone 
forever were the delights of paradise and 
in their stead suffering, sorrow, and 
dereliction found place in God's de- 
signs. But even in chastisement there 
was supreme mercy. There would be an 
atonement. Human satisfaction could 
never repair adequately the breach be- 
tween a sinning race and outraged di- 
vine majesty. But infinite wisdom worked 
out a plan of reparation. There would 
be an Incarnation of the eternal Son of 
God and the God-man as Redeemer 
would make redress in man’s behalf. 
Sufferings, the cruelest that persecutors 
could devise and demons inspire, were 
the ransom fee for human redemption. 

In His adoption of the coin of suffer- 
ing Jesus Christ minted a currency of 
infinite value. And in His gracious prov- 
idences He gives it generously to us, 
that we, too, in union with Himself and 
because of His merits, might become in 
the words of St. Paul the Apostle, “Joint 








heirs with Christ; yet so, if we suffer 
with Him, that we may also be glorified 
with Him.” 

In fact, Our Lord chose suffering and 
posted it as a challenge to all His fol- 
lowers, “If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me. And he that 
taketh not up his cross and followeth 
Me, is not worthy of Me.” It is by the 
acceptance of suffering that men are 
to gain heaven. It is true that the love 
of God and the love of the neighbor 
are the great commandments. But 
neither can be fulfilled unless a man 
deny himself and conquer the evil 
tendencies of self-love. 

It is only in the crucible of sorrow 
that human nature is purified of the 
dross of evil and refined to that degree 
of excellence which makes actual the 
attainment of St. Peter’s ideal for the 
true Christian: “For unto this are you 
called: because Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving you an example that you 
should follow in His steps.” Or, as St. 
Paul states the same idea, “And they 
that are Christ’s have crucified their 
flesh with the vices and concupiscenees.” 

Human nature shrinks from pain. 
Human thinking regards it as un- 
mitigated evil, something to be avoided 
at all possible costs, and if unavoidable, 
then to be palliated even by the mental 
fiction that pain as such does not really 
exist. 

Christians cannot be true to Christ 
with any such kind of thinking as a 
basis for discipleship. Baptism has made 
them members of Christ, “For as many 
of you as have been baptized in Christ, 
have put on Christ.” And oneness with 
Christ means oneness with a Crucified 
God-man, whose mental and _ physical 
pain reached its zenith on Calvary when 
He prayed in lamentation to His Father: 
“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” 

It was his realization of his union 
with Christ that made St. Paul exult: 
“I now rejoice in my sufferings for you, 
and fill up those things that are want- 
ing of the sufferings of Christ, in my 
flesh, for His body, which is the church.” 
Assuredly the Passion of Jesus was all- 
sufficient and all-perfect. But the Divine 
Head wishes to suffer not only in His 
own human body but also in His mem- 
bers. 

Trials, sufferings, pain, dereliction, 
perturbation of spirit, ills of the body 
and of the soul are part of earthly liv- 
ing. When the weariness of weak 
frailty finds the burden almost unbear- 
able and fears that even God has aban- 
doned His creature to excessive torture, 
then the thinking man can well rejoice. 
He has been elevated to a lofty estate 
and has been found worthy to suffer the 
dark night of the soul in union with 
Jesus Christ Crucified. 
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A LTHOUGH New York City swel- 
tered in the July heat, .the tem- 


f 
- 


erature of the little octagonal recep- 


was cool as October. The 

ifortable, dry air added the final 

ch of unreality for Hugh MacIntyre, 
ior Messenger. 

His hands were clammy with nervous- 

and he shifted uneasily on the 

lge of the brocade chair under the 


n room 


indifferent eyes of the receptionist. 
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Yet Hugh MacIntyre knew perfectly 
| why Mr. Graham had sent for him. 
hen the Board of Directors had voted 
favor of a Pension Plan, he knew 
would be among the first to go. He 
seventy-six and the Plan stated 
irly, employees were to retire at 
x ty-five. 
This was Tuesday, the fourteenth of 
If he was permitted to work out 
week, until the close of business 
17, it would be twenty-five years 
the day since he had first started 
ork at the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 


gain admittance to the Twenty- 
Year Club was a matter of grave 
nportance. It wasn’t only that Hugh 
inted the little button for the lapel of 


his coat, or wanted to go to the yearly 
banquet. In his mind the Club sym- 
bolized the successful completion of his 
life. 

There was still another reason. It 
concerned Mrs. MacIntyre. Although she 
was three years younger, she had been 
bedridden for the last ten years and 
had few pleasures. Since Tim Brian 
had joined the Club, Mrs. MacIntyre 
had been talking about the twenty-five 
red American Beauty roses the bank had 
sent Mrs. Brian. 

All year she’d been planning which 
vases she’d ‘use when she received the 
twenty-five roses. 

“Never in my life,” his wife’s words 
echoed in his ears, “have I had so 
many flowers. Not even,” she smiled 
wistfully, “on my wedding day did I 
have twenty-five roses.” 

Her thin, veined hands had stroked 
the sheets. “I’m so proud of you. It 
isn’t every man who could have had 
two careers. You did so well at the 
Watch Factory. Spent a whole lifetime 
there. Now you’ve spent another life- 
time as a banker.” 

It gave Mrs. MacIntyre pleasure to 
refer to her husband as a banker, and 
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it always brought a tolerant smile to 
Hugh’s lips. Three times a day he made 
the trip from Branch Fifty-seven to 
Main Office and back. He carried a 
canvas bag, reinforced with leather, and 
the bag contained canceled checks and 
memoranda from the Branch to Main 
Office. Yet in his wife’s dear eyes he 
was a banker. 

Hugh stared at the red carpet. This 
was the first time he’d ever been in this 
room. The first time he’d ever been 
called to Mr. Graham’s, the Comptrol- 
ler’s, office. Never in his life had he 
spoken to him. 

But he had a speech all ready. A 
speech about the three days needed to 
complete twenty-five years of service. 

Everybody in the bank knew George 
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Gordon Graham. Mr. Graham wasn’t 
just an ordinary comptroller. To the 
five thousand employees of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company he was the Boss. 
Mr. Van Leydon might be the President, 
but to the employees he was only an 
extraordinarily good New Businessman. 

Mr. Willard might be Chairman of 
the Board, but to the clerks he was 
merely another cog in Mr. Graham's 
highly organized and efficient machine. 
No employee was ever fired without his 
confidential file resting on Mr. Graham’s 
desk, and the big red “G” with which 
he initialed all papers meant success 

- or failure. 
It was Mr. Graham who would say 


was too young to know how much a job 
id mean to a man like Hugh MacIntyre 





whether or not Hugh MacIntyre was 
to work out the week, or take his things 
home as of the close of business this 
very day. 

Every time Hugh raised his eyes from 
the red carpet, he met the bored eyes 
of the girl who sat behind the carved 
walnut desk. She was young and not 
impressed with a man who had worked 
twenty-five years and never risen above 
a senior messenger. 

She was too young to know how much 
a job could mean to a man like Hugh 
MacIntyre. . 

Even after all these years he could 
feel the old pain in his heart, the grasp- 
ing fingers of despair that had come 
so close when he had lost his job at 
the Watch Factory. 

He had started as an apprentice and 
for thirty-five years he had worked at 
one bench. He had become Master 
Craftsman and was justly proud of his 
success. Then one day, without warn- 
ing, the new foreman had stopped at 
his bench. 

“You’ve been with us a long time,” 
the young man said. “I’m sorry, but 
your work isn’t what it once was. Your 
eyes aren’t what they once were. I think 
the company is very generous in allow- 
ing you a month’s wages.” 

That had been all. There had been 
no appeal. Hugh watched dully with 
nearsighted eyes as the young foreman 
strode uneasily away. Later the men 
he had worked with seemed to avoid 
him, as if he had been found want- 
ing, was less a man than before. 

A clerk came into the room, his 
hands full of ledger sheets. Hugh 
noticed that the walls were hung in 
something that looked like old, brocaded 
silk. He wondered why a man of Mr. 
Graham's position put something on 
his walls that looked so old and worn 
—even the blue color was faded in 
patches. 

The clerk winked at the girl behind 
the desk. “Is Mr. Graham busy?” 

The girl smiled. “Yes, he is.” 


The clerk was 
long’ll it be?” 

“It won’t be long.” She glanced 
significantly at Hugh. “He should be 
almost finished. Then he wants to see 
this messenger. That'll take about five 
minutes.” 

The man nodded absently and went 
out. 

Five minutes, Hugh reflected with 
a smile. Five minutes to say good-by 
to an employee you’d never seen. Five 
minutes of the Boss’s time for twenty- 
five years of work. 

But the six months Hugh MacIntyre 
had walked the streets without work 
after the Factory had let him go had 
taught him the value of a job. He 
learned that no one wanted an old man 


impatient. “How 


_ Of fifty-one, whose eyes were bad and 


who knew nothing but watchmaking. 

When Hugh finally got a job as 
junior messenger with the Knickerbock- 
er Trust Company he had been humbly 
grateful. Grateful as only a man can 
be who has been told his days of use- 
fulness are over, and who ‘has a wife 
he loves dearly and whose days stretch 
before him with no visible means of 
support. 

The sleek receptionist in the smooth, 
white dress might sneer at a man who 
had worked twenty-five years and was 
nothing but a senior messenger, but 
Hugh MacIntyre knew to the last cop- 
per cent that the job she despised was 
the difference between respectability 
and the bitter taste of poverty and de- 
pendence. 

Last week, Mr. Phillip Kirk, Vice- 
President in Charge of the Personnel, 
had taken a whole hour of his time 
to go over everything with Hugh. 

Phillip Kirk was a man of slight 
stature, with worried, nearsighted eyes. 
His voice was unnaturally gruff, for the 
years of firing had steeled his heart to 
human tragedy. Only rarely did the 
warmth of his character escape through 
the chinks of his iron facade. 

Kirk helped him fill out the forms 


Only three days out of a long lifetime, but 


to Hugh MacIntyre they meant the difference between 


success and failure, hope and despair 
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for Social Security for both Hugh and 
his wife. He had figured Hugh’s ex- 


penses, his rent, food, medicines, light; ~ 


gas, clothes, and then computed the 
pension. It was enough for Hugh and 
Mrs. MacIntyre to go on living in al- 
most the same modest fashion. Mr. 
Kirk had even complimented him on 
the seven hundred dollars that Hugh 
had saved and put in a savings bank. 
Even his group life insurance would be 
continued. 


R. KIRK had been so sympathetic 
M and understanding Hugh had 
asked about the Twenty-Five Year Club. 
The Vice-President had been startled. 

“I really don’t know,” he said slowly, 
taking, off his glasses. “The rules are 
clear. They say twenty-five years of 
active service. It seems to me you lack 
three days. The question has never 
come up. I wouldn’t like to say. Mr. 
Graham would have to decide that. 

jut,” he hesitated, “I think not. The 
rules are quite clear.” 

It was then that Hugh decided to 
ask Mr. Graham for those three addi- 
tional days. It wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference to the Trust Company that 
numbered its employees in thousands 
and its resources in billions of dollars, 
but it meant a great deal to Hugh and 
Mrs. MacIntyre. 

He wanted to complete his service 
with the bank, round it off properly. 
He didn’t want to be found wanting 
in this as he had been found wanting 
at the Watch Factory. And there was 
always Mrs. MacIntyre to think of. He 
wanted her to have the pleasure of 
receiving twenty-five beautiful red roses 
—the finest roses in all New York City. 

The little light on the receptionist’s 
desk flashed -and she nodded. “You 
may go in now.” 

Hugh MacIntyre rose stiffly to his 
feet; he could feel the blood pounding 
in his head. His throat was dry as 
dust. In that moment of panic he for- 
got every word of his carefully pre- 
pared speech. He struggled to control 
himself; he didn’t want to make a bad 
impression in this, his first interview 
with the boss. 

The doorknob slipped in his damp 
palm. The paneling of Mr. Graham’s 
office was painted a soft, dusty green 
and the deep-piled carpet‘ was only a 
little darker. Hugh was aware of the 
dark glow of polished wood and the 
dull gleam of silver desk fittings. 

George Gordon Graham was stand- 
ing behind the desk smiling, his hand 
held out in welcome. “Good afternoon, 
Hugh. Sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing. 

Hugh! It was as if the great man 
had been his friend for years. As if 
working together had made them 
friends. 
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“Thank you, sir. Good afternoon.” 
As he spoke Hugh found courage and 
smiled. He would not be found want- 
ing in friendliness. 

Mr. Graham waved his hand toward 
a needle-point chair drawn close to 
his desk. “Won't you sit down?” 

It was an even more delicate chair 
than the one Hugh had been sitting 
on so uneasily in the octagonal recep- 
tion room. He sat down gingerly. 

Then and only then did George 
Gordon Graham sit down. His voice 
was soft and kind as he thanked Hugh 
for his long years of service. 

But Hugh hardly heard him. He was 
staring at the single American Beauty 
rose in a silver vase on Mr. Graham’s 
desk. A rose like the roses Mrs. Mac- 
Intyre would receive on Friday if Hugh 
found the courage to speak. 

Hugh’s eyes strayed to the window. 
He could look down to where Wall 
Street ‘crossed Broad Street. He could 
see the Stock Exchange, the squat, low 
House of Morgan; the Treasury ‘Build- 
ing, and the Statue of Washington at 
his first inaugural address. 

“I want you to feel,’ Mr. Graham 
was saying, “that you are still one of 
us. You will still be on our pay roll. 
I want you to feel free to come to 
me at any time you feel the need of 
anything.” 

Mr. Graham rose to his feet and 
Hugh knew his five minutes were up. 
“Don’t feel that I’m ever too busy for 
you to come,” George Gordon Graham 
continued. “I am never too busy to 
see a loyal and faithful fellow worker.” 





> Thrift is a wonderful virtue— 
especially in ancestors. 
: —RANGE-FINDER 





Hugh stumbled to his feet. Nothing 
had been said about the Twenty-Five 
Year Club! He had to ask for those 
three days. Mr. Graham had just said 
to come to him with any problem. Hugh 
gathered himself to speak, to ask for 
three days of grace. 

But the gulf that separated a senior 
messenger from the Comptroller was 
too great. He was saying: “Thank you, 
sir. I want you to know how much I 
appreciate everything you've done. Mrs. 
MacIntyre is confined to her bed, and 
we will be happy to be together all 
day long.” 

Mr. Graham smiled with pleasure. 
Hugh realized the Boss was young 
enough to be his son, and he was sud- 
denly proud of Mr. Graham. He had 
been one of them. He had started life 
as a messenger boy and worked himself 
up to be comptroller. His wasn’t a job 


- that came to him through a relative. 


He had worked for it himself. 


The Boss was the kind of man who 
knew how much a job meant. There 
was still time. Hugh knew in his hear 
that if he found the courage to speak 
Mr. Graham would understand and 
grant him those important days. 

Once more the Boss held out his 
hand. “This is good-by,” he said gently. 
“I know you’re anxious to start your 
new life. It won't be necessary for you 
to finish the week. As of the close of 
business today,” he smiled. ‘Take jt 
easy and enjoy your well-earned rest.” 

The words died on Hugh MacIntyre’s 
lips. As of the close of business today. 
He had known all along that the day 
he saw Mr. Graham would be his last 
working day. But he still didn’t know 
whether Mrs. MacIntyre would receive 
the twenty-five red American Beauty 
roses. 

The sympathy he had felt with the 
Boss vanished. Once again there was 
the impassable gulf between a senior 
messenger and thé Comptroller. 

“Thank you, sir,” he repeated 
numbly. 

He started blindly for the door, the 
view from the window down on Wall 
and Broad, the dark glow of polished 
wood and the dull gleam of * Mr. 
Graham’s silver fittings whirled before 
him. The last thing he saw as he backed 
from the room was the single American 
Beauty rose in the silver vase on the 
desk of George Gordon Graham. 

The young clerk, his hands full of 
ledger sheets, brushed past him. The 
Trust Company was kinder than the 
Factory, but here, too, he had been 
found wanting. He had fallen just short 
of the goal. 

He walked unhappily to the elevator. 
He felt that he no longer belonged. 
But hope was a stubborn thing that 
refused to die in the heart of Hugh 
MacIntyre. He began to go over every- 
thing the Boss had said. 

Surely he had said, “I want you to 
eel you are still one of us. You will 
still be on our pay roll.” 

When he climbed the stairs to his 
little apartment he carried a pint of 
ice cream under his arm. 

Mrs. MacIntyre raised herself on her 
elbow. Even in the dim light of the 
drawn shades he could see the happi- 
ness in her eyes. “It’s so nice to have 
you home early,” she smiled. 

“I brought some ice cream,” he held 
it out for her to see. 

He did not think it possible that 
her eyes could express more pleasure. 
“What flavor?” 

“That's to be a surprise,” he said 
slowly, as he turned to the kitchen. 
He took down two pink glass bowls 
from the shelf. The bowls were dusty. 

He looked around the kitchen; the 
paint was old and cracked. He thought 
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with shame of the room where his 
wife lay. The walls hadn’t been cleaned 
or redone in many years. It was drab 
and far from pleasant. But he had 
never had time after work to do more 
than shop and fix the meager meals. 

But all that could be changed. He 
had time, plenty of time. He could 
paint the apartment. He'd make it as 
dean and shining as it had ever been 
when Mrs. MacIntyre had been up 
and around. 

She must have hated to see the place 
going to seed. But he didn’t recall her 
ever mentioning it or reproaching him 
in the least. 

He washed out the pink bowls and 
spread a fresh napkin on the tray. He 
carried it in and put it before her. 

“Strawberry,” she said, barely above 
a whisper. 

He nodded wisely. “The first time 
I ever took you out, you ordered straw- 
berry ice cream.” 

“Imagine your remembering after all 
these years!” The eyes she raised were 
shining. Perhaps with tears, Hugh did 
not know. 

“I've always remembered.” He _ be- 
gan to talk slowly between bites. “Do 
you remember the house we had on 
High Street?” he reminisced. “It was 
our first house. I. painted all the 
walls—” 

“Indeed I do,” she broke in. “It only 
took you one day to do the kitchen 
and I was amazed to learn I'd married 
so powerful a man. You were very agile 
on that ladder.” 

Remembering, she laughed, and her 
laughter was as clear as it had been in 
the springtime of her life. 

“I may not be so agile on a ladder, 
Mrs. MacIntyre,” he retorted, “but I 
can still manage. First thing tomorrow 
I'm getting paint and doing this room!” 

She did not raise her eyes. Only 
then did Hugh MacIntyre know how 
much she had hated the drabness, know 
the full extent of her love. 

“What color would you like?” he 
asked quickly. 

Mrs. MacIntyre leaned back against 
the pillows and closed her eyes. “I'd 
like the walls a pale, pale green. Like 
the inside of a summer house. I'd like 
the woodwork white, even the doors,” 
she opened her eyes and looked doubt- 
fully at Hugh. 

He nodded assurance, and agreement. 

She closed her eyes and went on re- 
peating aloud her dream. “I'd like 
green curtains as pale as the walls. If 
you could get the material I could sew 
them.” 

“First thing tomorrow,” he promised. 

A little sigh escaped her. “It will 
be wonderful. Do you think we can 


get it done in time for the roses Fri- 
day?” 


June, 1947 
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The bank was big and impersonal, its limestone walls rising imperiously 


His heart contracted in a sudden 
spasm of pain. She wanted her room 
finished in time for the roses, so they 
could celebrate! 

“T'll try,” he promised as he gathered 
up the empty bowls and carried them 
from the room. 

Although Mrs. MacIntyre’s bedroom 
was only half as big as the kitchen 
on High Street, it took Hugh two full 
days to get it done. The muscles of 
his back and shoulders ached in protest 
as he swung the heavy brush. 

But he dared show no sign of weari- 
ness in front of Mrs. MacIntyre. Her 
face, transfigured with joy as the drab, 
dirty walls disappeared under the fresh, 
light paint, was a spur that drove him. 

He was up and down the ladder a 
hundred times as he worked and dis- 
closed unexpected pains in his old legs. 


HE painful redecorating had one 
advantage. It took his mind off the 

question of the roses. When he pushed 
Mrs. MacIntyre’s bed back in place 
Thursday night and surveyed the room, 
he had reason to thank the Trust Com- 
pany, roses or no roses. The old room 
was charming. The pale green walls 
made it like the inside of a summer 
house. Even the ‘furniture looked bet- 
ter; and the light curtains in the window 
moved softly in the hot summer air. 

It was the happiness that glowed in 
Mrs. MaclIntyre’s face that made him 
grateful to George Gordon Graham. 
How she must have hated the dingy 
room! It was time that he looked after 
her, made her more comfortable. 

But Friday morning Hugh was as 
nervous as a cat. He paced from one 
tiny room to the next, unable to sit 
still, unable to conceal his expectancy. 
Now that the day had come, and nine 
and ten o'clock passed without the 
ringing of the doorbell, Mrs. MacIntyre 
didn’t mention the subject. 

It was as if she sensed the roses were 
not coming and tried to shield Hugh 


from the disappointment he was suffer: 
ing. 

Hugh was remembering his long years 
of work. Thirty-five years with the Fac- 
tory and twenty-five years with the Trust 
Company. Sixty years of work and it 
wasn’t long enough to make him one 
of the honored members of the Twenty- 
Five Year Club. All those years and 
it wasn’t long enough! 

“Come and play cribbage with me,” 
she said, abruptly. — 

He set up the table indifferently. To- 
day the moving of two tiny pegs in a 
series of slots failed to hold his atten- 
tion. 

Mrs. MacIntyre let the cards lie idle 
on the table. “I’m not one to talk 
much,” she said slowly. “Maybe it’s 
a mistake. I'd like you to know how 
happy I’ve been with you and how 
proud I’ve becn of you.” 

Without looking up, she shuffled the 
cards. “‘Perhaps the best of all is having 
you with me at last. When we were 
first married I hated to have you leave 
the house and go to the factory. I was 
jealous of the Watch Works because 
they took so much of you away from 
me. It’s been a long time, but I’ve 
got you at last, and it makes me feel 
young and giddy again.” 

He reached over and took her hand. 
“You're yery sweet, my dear. And sweet- 
est of all to me now.” He rose sud- 
denly and his old back ached in protest 
after the two days’ painting. 

“I’m restless,” he said at length. “I 
guess I’m not used to my leisure yet. 
Would you mind if I went for a walk?” 

She smiled, and the sympathy in her 
eyes wrung his heart. She knew how 
much the Twenty-Five Year Club meant 
to him. She knew it meant the justifica- 
tion of his long years of work, an 
acknowledgment that he had done well. 

He couldn’t hide his pain from Mrs. 
MacIntyre any more than she could 
hide her disappointment that the fresh- 
ly painted room did not receive the 
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Or: the Fence 


>» A political candidate called on the local 
minister to ask his support in the coming 


election. 


“Before I decide,” the minister said, “I 
would like to ask you: do you partake of in- 


toxicating beverages?” 


The candidate regarded him cautiously. 





“Before I answer,” he said, “I would like to ask a single question: “Is 


that an inquiry or an invitation?” 


Margaret Lyons 





guest for which it had been’ made ready 
—the twenty-five American Beauty roses. 

He walked the five blocks to Branch 
Fifty-seven, and from across the street 
watched the place where he had spent 
so many hours. He looked at his watch, 
it was time for the new messenger to 
be taking the work to Main Office. 

Whoever had taken his place was 
ten minutes late in starting, and that 
would hold up the Check Clearance 
Department, make them work maybe a 
half hour overtime. He smiled a little 
grimly. Only twice in twenty-five years 
had he been late with the mid-day de- 
livery. 

Then he saw him. He recognized the 
canvas bag—it hadn’t changed, it was 
the same one he himself had carried. 

Hugh swung into step behind him, 
followed him, to the subway kiosk, 
down the steps into the stale, foul- 
smelling air, through the turnstile and 
onto the dimly lit platform. 

The new man dropped the bag care- 
lessly at his feet as he waited for the 
downtown train. It was hard for Hugh 
to stand silently by. That bag had been 
his responsibility too long for such in- 
difference not to wound him. The rules 
were clear, the bag was to be guarded 
every minute and never left out of 
a messenger’s hand. 

Then the train thundered into the 
station and Hugh stepped aboard. He 
sat down in the corner and glanced 
along the almost empty seats. He rec- 
ognized a man from Chase National 
he knew by the kind of bag he car- 
ried. 

Hugh got off at Wall Street; the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company drew 
him like a magnet. He couldn't stay 
away from it. He mingled with a crowd 
listening to a street-corner preacher. 

But Hugh didn’t hear what the 
preacher had to say; he was craning 
his neck, counting the stories to the 
twenty-third floor and the window of 
George Gordon Graham's office. The 
window from which he had looked 
down ‘on Wall and Broad. . 

The bank was big and impersonal, 
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its limestone walls rising imperiously 
in the narrow canyon. With five thou- 
sand employees, eighty-four branches, 
and resources in billions of dollars, the 
Comptroller had too many problems 
to notice the importance of three days 
to one senior messenger. 

Though his eyes were glued to the 
building, Hugh couldn’t see what was 
going on behind the walls and he 
would hardly have assumed that Hugh 
MacIntyre, senior messenger, was an 
object of anyone’s concern. 

Yet behind those walls, Phillip Kirk, 
Vice-President in Charge of Personnel, 
was pleading with Loretta James, sec- 
retary to Mr. Graham. “When’ll he 
be through? This is very important.” 

“He’s in conference. I couldn’t pos- 
sibly disturb him.” 

“How soon’ll he be through?” 

“I don’t know,” she smiled sympa- 
thetically. “Can I help?” 

The Vice-President shook his head. 
“I’ve been trying to see him for two 
days. Call me the minute he’s through, 
will you?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Kirk,” and Loretta 
James made a little note. 


IFTEEN minutes later the phone 

tang in Mr. Kirk’s office. “Mr. Kirk, 
Miss James. I’m sorry but Mr. Graham’s 
just left. He’s having a conference with 
the President of the First National Bank 
of Toledo and he’s late. He'll see you 
first thing in the morning.” 

“But tomorrow’s too late! How soon 
can I reach him at home?” 

There was a pause while Miss James 
referred to the calendar. “He’s going 
out to dinner at seven. Why not call 
him about six-thirty?” 

Hugh MacIntyre standing in the 
street with the crowd listening to the 
Bible pounder had no way of knowing 
that anyone knew or cared. 

He only knew that once again he 
had been found wanting and that Mrs. 
MacIntyre was home alone waiting in 
a room that had been made ready for 
the roses that would never come. He 
turned his steps homeward. 


After supper they sat together, the 
evening light lingering in the pale green 
room. Hugh MacIntyre’s shoulders bent 
a little under the weight of years. 

His wife’s voice came to hit softly, 
“It doesn’t matter, my dear.” 

He took her hand in his, felt the 
comfort of it and resolved to tell the 
truth. “I've known since Tuesday. | 
had the chance to speak to Mr. Graham, 
but somehow I couldn’t bring myself 
to say the words.” 

She pressed his hand. gently. 

At that very moment Phillip Kirk’s 
frantic long-distance call to George Gor- 
don Graham got through, and the power. 
ful influence of a great. financial house 
to which nothing was impossible began 
to move swiftly in the night. 

“It wasn’t that Mr. Graham wouldn't 
have let me work if he’d known,” Hugh 
said, quickly. “It just didn’t occur to 
him.” He wanted to forestall any criti- 
cism of the Boss. 

“He must have a great many things 
on his mind,” she agreed. 

Her words seemed to open the flood- 
gates of Hugh’s heart, and he began 
to talk about the bank and about Mr. 
Graham and about what it meant to 
him, as if his pale wife didn’t know 
all that perfectly. He was so engrossed 
he didn’t hear the bell, didn’t hear it 
until it rang the third time, long and 
imperiously. 

He looked up. All day he had waited 
to hear the doorbell ring. Now it was 
too late to mean anything. “Somebody's 
got the wrong apartment,” he grinned 
with embarrassment and rose stiffly. It 
was a good thing whoever it was hadn't 
rung earlier, he might have made a 
fool out of himself. 

He flung open the door. There was 
a Western Union messenger with a 
yellow envelope in his hand and a long, 
green box under his arm. 

Hugh MaclIntyre’s eyes weren’t good 
and he couldn’t be sure in the dim 
light of the hall, but that was what 
he thought he saw. 

The old hands that had clutched the 
canvas bag so securely for many years 
trembled as he tried to undo the rib- 
bon. He made a tight knot for him- 
self. He couldn’t see at all now, what 
with tears in his eyes. 

Fumbling, he reached along his watch 
chain for his knife to cut the ribbons. 
There they were. Twenty-five red Amer- 
ican Beauty roses. Hugh Macintyre 
had been accepted at last. 

He gathered the long-stemmed roses 
in his arms and laid them tenderly on 
Mrs. MacIntyre’s bed. “These came for 
you.” His voice broke. 

Mrs. MacIntyre took his head between 
her two hands and drew him close. She 
kissed him softly on each cheek. “ "Twas 
no more than I expected from you, my 
dear. I knew all along they'd come.” 
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: THE HEART Io 


By WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, C.P. 


F ciiah’s end. A Passionist 
priest returns to his missionary work 
with his beloved Chinese 


T ISN’T always true, but at times 

it is, that absence makes-the heart 
grow fonder. I had spent fourteen years 
in China. In 1941 a year’s furlough was 
proffered me. I gladly accepted. My 
eyes were astigmatic from close and 
protracted attention to a variety of 
dificult mission works. And it was not 
altogether from looking down over the 
end of my nose, either. Those were 
days when Japanese bombs fell out 
of the sky at most discomforting in- 
tervals. Today, for the life of me, I 
cannot understand why I always ran 
those air raids looking skyward. 

I left Chihkiang convinced that a 
twelve months’ leave would freshen my 
spirits and brighten my return. Little 
did I then dream that more than five 
long years would elapse before I'd 
set foot on Chinese soil. It was indeed 
a lengthy furlough. But it had its re- 
wards. Put the following on the record. 
Far more than words can tell, American 
Catholic interest in the work of the 
Missions consoled me immensely. 

On July 1, 1946, I again arrived in 
Shanghai. Don’t ask why I returned 
when I did—the summer heat and flood 
waters—it was take the ship you could 
make. We made the Pacific crossing 
in an ex-naval transport. We bunked 
it. But my happiness was a deep, spir- 
itual satisfaction. I was going back where 
God wanted me. How much He wanted 
of me, in what manner He wanted of 
me what He wanted, and where—these 
were His secret and merciful Providence. 

The first lesson I had to re-learn was, 
don’t be in a hurry. Speed and definite 
arrangements can make fools of people. 
Typically American, my feet were itchy 
and I was restless to get going. But in 
Shanghai it took twenty-five days of 
running hither and yon before securing 
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passage up the Yangtze River. My bulky 
frame shed considerable avoirdupois. I 
don’t mind running really to get places, 
but going in circles makes me dizzy. 
However, five days in a non-aircondi- 
tioned bunkroom of an LST during a 
Chinese summer on the Yangtze gave 
me time to cool off—internally. Having 
made Hankow, we laid over ten days 
before journeying on to Changsha. 

In Changsha we were stymied— 
twenty-one days of frustration. I kept 
thinking of two fellow priests who three 
months previously flew from Shanghai 
to Chihkiang, Hunan, in five hours. 
Evidently my timing aas off. I made 


‘ countless attempts to find transporta- 


tion from Changsha to Yuanling, our 
mission headquarters, but in vain. Then 
happened the seemingly impossible. I 
met an Irish Catholic from Boston. 
Pronto, difficulties were solved. A Dodge 
truck was put at our disposal. We loaded 
and took off on September 9. It was 
a dusty ride over the Hunan roads, but 
it ended. I tell you, the gates of Yuanling 
Mission were a pleasing sight. 

Bishop O’Gara and the Fathers gave 
us a truly apostolic welcome. We mis- 
sioners look for nothing more nor less. 
To us the word apostolic has in it 
everything human, catholic, and divine. 
It is the summation of our ambition, 
our work, our life. 

So China called me again for a pur- 
pose. I was anxious to know where I 
would be ‘sent to exercise the mission 
apostolate. We are not asked where we 
wish to go. We are sent as Christ sent 
His disciples. ‘All power is given to Me, 
in heaven and upon earth.” He said 
to His apostles, “Go!”, and they went. 

Chihkiang was to be my field of 
endeavor for God and souls. I had left 
this mission nearly six years ago. I 
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shall not ask you who read these lines 
to pronounce the word Chihkiang. One 
G.I. declared: “To pronounce it you 
first sneeze, then hiss it through your 
teeth, and,” he added, “‘still you'll miss 
it.” But, after all, what’s in a name? 
Here there are souls to be saved—hun- 
dreds of thousands of them. So I came 
and went to work. 

Truthfully I can say, “absence did 
make the heart grow fonder.” My heart 
kept thumping up the road from Yuan- 
ling to Chihkiang, keeping a sort of 
rhythm with the bumps of the jeep as 
each passing mile brought us closer to 
the door of the mission. At long last, 
journey’s end. Father Wendelin Moore, 
C.P. threw open the mission gate and 
we rolled in. In the yard was gathered 
a large crowd of my former parishioners. 
Broad smiles lighted up their faces, and 
immediately the blast of exploding fire- 
crackers rent the air. I was home again. 

No one is putting down on paper 
the emotions that well up in the heart 
of a missioner on such an occasion. 
But his heart does open up wide and 
take in spiritually all those souls for 
whom he has labored. The sacrifices 
have been many and there will be even 
more. But God is good. The harvest is 
being reaped in abundance. That ‘is 
the missioner’s consolation. 


I shall write again, but for this time . 


I just want to tell you how happy I am 
that God has me back on the job. Like- 
wise, I want to say a word of thanks to 
my many friends for their big-hearted 
goodness to the Cause of Christ in 
China. This is my most cherished re- 
membrance of you and with God's 
grace, the memory of it shall spur me 
on to giving the very best within my 
power to God’s work, your work, and 


my work for souls in Hunan’s harvest. 
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The 


iiragon's Tail 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


T WAS some years ago, when the sky 
ride over the Dragon’s Tail first 
opened, that I took my first jaunt over 
the humped backs of the mountains ly- 
ing between Yiianling and Wuki. It was 
a hair-raising experience. Subsequent 
trips never lessened the exhilarating de- 
light of what, to me at least, is the most 
exciting ride on earth. The famed Skyline 
Drive through Virginia or the terrors of 
the Angelus Drive to Mount Wilson in 
California may lay claim to epochal mo- 
tor travel, but the Dragon’s Tail of 
western Hunan is the ride of the ages. 
As highways go it is comparatively 
short, perhaps fifty American miles in 
all. Fifty miles on a highway which runs 
from the junction of the Burma and 
Stilwell roads in Yunnan, eventually 
fanning out into the numerous roads 
of central and eastern China. Fifty miles 
that run through the most rugged and 
picturesque terrain on earth. 

Time and again I have attempted to 
make a count of the numerous turns 
that give this stretch of highway its 
whimsical name of the Dragon’s Tail. 
I have always failed. It has not been be- 
cause of any mathematical failing or 
slowness of calculation. One is able for 
a certain length of time to keep tally 
of the number of curves and turns—S 
curves, horseshoe curves, sharp right- 
angle turns, and sharper left-angle 
turns, curves which in the twinkling 
of an eye have the precipitous edge of 
the road now on the left and then on 
the right, cutbacks that traverse the side 
of a mountain going up and an equal 
number to reduce the altitude on the 
opposite side—all engineering devices to 
test the skill of the driver and give the 
paying passengers a full run for their 
money. At least that is the way the trav- 
eler looks at it. But the above-men- 
tioned calculating process fails because 
just when one has reached either the 
hundred or two hundred number, some- 


thing is sure to happen that drives all 
thought of numbers out of mind and 
has the traveler swallowing hastily sev- 
eral times in order to restore the heart 
to the place destined for it by nature. 

It is said that a person can get used 
to anything. The exception to the rule 
is when one rides the Dragon’s Tail. 
The reason is because nothing happens 
twice in the same way. For instance, 
on one trip the speed of the bus is too 
much for a certain turn and the bus 
runs part way up the side of the moun- 
tain—then leisurely rolls back to the 
road. On another the situation is re- 
versed and a quickly applied emergency 
brake holds the wheels quivering but a 
foot from the edge, and that means a foot 
from oblivion. Or a hapless water buf- 
falo decides to cross from one rice field 
to another just as the bus comes hurt- 
ling down a straightaway. At times they 
play a bit of tag. Both lose, of course— 
the buffalo ends up dead and the bus 
with useless innards. 

The memories of numerous trips over 
the Dragon’s Tail jostle each other for 
special mention. A book would hardly 
do justice to them all. Peacetimes, the 
years that antedated the long Sino-Jap- 
anese war, afforded enough thrills to 
veteran missioners who, before the days 
of the motor roads, had ridden the mis- 
sion range on half-broken mules or had 
shot the rapids of the fierce mountain 
rivers. Then, during the war years, the 
famous “helldrivers” rode gallantly over 
the treacherous humps. Entirely within 
bombing range of the Japanese, the 
trucks carrying precious war cargoes 
could not chance the Dragon’s Tail in 
daylight. So with the coming of dusk, 
the “helldrivers” rolled their trucks out 
of the canyons and swung out along the 
Dragon’s Tail, traveling through the 
darkness of the night without lights. 

Often a night-riding missionary would 
be along. A thrill of a lifetime it was 









to snake down a mountain cutback in 
the pitch darkness, the rain pouring 
down and the road a slimy highway. 
Just picture the scene where a mission- 
ary stood on the inside running board 
of a truck while the driver stood beside 
him, easing a fully loaded truck around 


‘a bad turn, ready in case the truck 


skidded on the slippery surface and 
went over the edge for a thousand foot 
fall to leap off to the comparative safe- 
ty of the road. Then a quick scramble to 
get out of the way of the following truck. 

On one occasion a Passionist missioner 
stood beside the road thumbing a ride 
to his mission. A truck picked him up 
and he swung himself on top of the 
boxes of war cargo. For hours he was 
jounced over the highway, zooming up 
the humps and buzzing down the level 
spaces, flowing into the motion of the 
truck as it navigated each turn, finally 
disembarking after one of the finest shak- 
ings up he ever received. Before striking 
off across the rice fields to his mission 
home he thanked the drivers and cas- 
ually asked what they had aboard. Grin- 
ning broadly, the youthful driver of the 
war truck just as casually replied, “live 
hand grenades, Father.” That was one 
for the books. Riding the Dragon's 
Tail on a cargo of live hand grenades! 

The war is over now. Peace has come 
te the mountains of northwest Hunan. 
The Missionaries ride the Dragon’s Tail 
without fear of bombing or any of the 
dangers of war. But in peace or war, the 
Dragon’s Tail remains a challenge, a 
dare both to the genius of the bus driver 
and the stamina of the traveler. The 
plain wooden seats of a bus or the 
bouncing tail board of a truck add to 
the fortitude of one attempting the 
journey. And the Passionist Missionaries 
are among the privileged few Americans 
who can say that they have ridden and 
survived a ride over the trail of the 
Dragon’s Tail. 


The Most Reverend Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., formerly Vicar Apostolic of Yuanling 
was installed as first Bishop of Yuanling on May 15, 1947. Ad multos annos! 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
- ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





Neo More, No Less 


> PERHAPS YOU HAVE WONDERED why golf courses have eighteen 
holes. The following, taken from “Ireland’s Saturday Night,” 
may not be the correct explanation, but at least it’s interesting: 


I have been asked why golf courses have eighteen holes. 
It seems that in the year 1858 the board of St. Andrew’s, 
in Scotland, sat all day settling this very question. (There 
were then seven-hole courses, thirteen-hole courses, and 
fifteen-hole courses. At one time St. Andrew’s itself was made 
up of twenty-two holes.) Finally, after a full day’s discussion, 
it is said that One of the Scottish members of the board spoke 
as follows: 

“As you know, it has long been my custom to start out for 
a game of golf with a full bottle of pure Scotch in my bag— 
not, you understand, for any reason except that the in- 
clemency of our local climate makes it expedient for me to 
have a small medicinal nip on each tee. Now, gentlemen, I 
have here a small glass which contains about an ounce and 
a half when not filled so full that a drop may escape. Nat- 
urally I find it pleasant to play golf so long as there is a 
drink left in the bottle. 

“On the other hand, it would be unhealthy for me to 
continue the game when the bottle is exhausted. I have 
found that one bottle will fill this little glass just eighteen 
times, so it has been my custom to play eighteen holes each 
afternoon, no more, no less. I see no possible way of deviat- 
ing from this custom, unless the bottles are made larger, 
which I fear would be too marked a change in our manu- 
facturing life.” 


Cigarettes Preferred 


> CIGARETTES ARE ALMOST standard currency in Europe today. 
Robert Trout’s comments on the subject in a recent broad- 
cast are printed in “Talks,” publication of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System: 


There is nothing that you cannot buy with cigarettes in 
Europe. In Vienna, you can rent an apartment for two packs 
a month. In Berlin, our correspondent went into an art shop 
to ask the price of a print by the great artist, George Grosz, 
and found that the dealer demanded an exorbitant price in 
marks. After a bit of argument, the dealer admitted he had 
_Set the price in marks so high because he didn’t want to sell 
the print for marks. He preferred to take cigarettes. 

Who finally smokes the cigarettes? Certainly not the aver- 
age man in Italy, where the Prime Minister is paid only 
thirty-five dollars a week and could scarcely smoke cigarettes 
at three dollars a pack. Or the average man in Germany, 
where the skilled worker earns the equivalent of two packs 
of cigarettes for a month’s work. So, where do these cigarettes 
go that pour into Europe from the United States at ~ rate 
of thousands of cartons a week? 

Some are sold at terrific prices to night clubs, where they're 
smoked by black marketeers. Some, in Berlin, are traded to 
Russian soldiers who smoke them. Some just keep going 
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legorica 


‘round and ‘round as money in Germany, because the Ger- 
mans have no faith in the mark. But a good many cigarettes 


‘pass into the hands of small tradesmen: shoemakers, carpen- 


ters. They take them to farmhouses in the country on the 
weekend, where they trade them for a couple of eggs, a few 
beets, perhaps a small piece of meat. So, often the farmer 
ends up with the cigarettes. The average people in the cities 
fight for them, work for them, but frequently it’s the farmers 
who smoke them. 


American Comics in Japan 


> SOME OF OUR FAVORITE CARTOONS are now entertaining the 
Japanese. From an article by Arthur Behrstock in the “Amer- 
ican Magazine”: 


One of the things that slipped quietly into Japan behind 
General MacArthur and the atom bomb is the cartoon, 
Bringing Up Father. The Japanese call it, Education of a 
Father. Every day, in perfect Japanese, Father suffers all the 
slings and arrows of a henpecked husband. He sneaks into 
the pantry for his midnight corned beef and cabbage, and 
shrinks up under Maggie’s tongue-lashings—also delivered in 
Japanese. 

“Honorable Doctor,” says Father in one cartoon, “I believe 
I need spectacles to see the shape of the objects Maggie 
throws at me.” - 

The Japanese, who have always been taught to believe 
that a man should rule his wife with an iron hand, don't 
quite understand why Father should continue to take all this 
nonsense from Maggie. But they are gradually getting used 
to the old man’s strange behavior and have even developed 
a certain amount of affection for him... . 

Bringing Up Father isn’t the only American cartoon strip 
that has found favor with the Japanese. Over their morning 
tea and rice, millions of Japanese now avidly follow the ad- 
ventures of Blondie, Skeezix, Popeye, and other characters 
from the world of American make-believe. Ripley's Believe 
It or Not is also being run. The drawings are sent from the 
United States and the conversation is translated in Tokyo. 


The Versatile Caruso 


> “NBC Dicesr” prints a little-known story of an occasion 
on which a great tenor sang basso. The tale was related on 
the RCA Victor program, “Music America Loves Best”: 


The greatest tenor of all time, Enrico Caruso, once made 
a trip to Philadelphia to appear in Puccini’s La Boheme, 
with the famous basso, Andreas de Segurola. The hall was 
crowded by an eager audience. But just before curtain time 
Segurola found to his dismay that he was hoarse and in very 
bad voice. There was no one to substitute for him. 

“I’ve got to go through with it,” he said to Caruso. “We 
can’t cancel the performance and disappoint all these people. 
But,” he went on, “when it comes to the ‘Coat Song’ in the 
last act .. . it’s the one the audience waits for .. . I simply 
can’t do it. lM make a fool of myself.” 
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“Don’t worry,” Caruso told him, “sing the rest of the opera 


and forget the ‘Coat. Song.’ Everything will be all right, I — 


promise you.” 

Segurola went on and did his best, but in the last act, 
when he heard the opening bars of the great aria, he 
threw a panicky glance at Caruso, who was kneeling with 
his back to the audience, beside the dying Mimi. 

“Make the gestures,” Caruso whispered. Segurola obeyed, 
and the audience never knew the difference . . . for Caruso 
bowed his head and sang the aria brilliantly, in a perfect 
basso. It would be thrilling to have a record of the great 
tenor singing that basso aria . . . but try and find one. The 
recording was later made, but Caruso’s managers forbade 
its release, fearful of the rumor that the magnificent tenor 
voice was turning into a basso. 


No Free Billing 


> IN HIS LIVELY COLUMN, “Listen Here,” Jack Cluett gives 
some information on program names as edited by news- 
papers. From “Woman’s Day”: 


Since he paid for his program, you’d certainly grant a 
sponsor the privilege of using any title he chooses, even 
though, as frequently happens, he elects to include the name 
of his company or product in the billing. That’s okay with 
the networks, but the newspapers, which list the programs as 
a public service, feel that the mere mention of a product, 
even in a title, constitutes advertising and, as such, must be 
paid for. So they promptly edit the title to suit themselves 
and tell the sponsor to go climb a tree. Thus, “The D and H 
Miners,” at 9:45 a.m. Sunday, under the shears of the New 
York Herald Tribune, turns up in their program listing as 
“Male Quartet.” It may be the “Sheaffer Parade” to Mr. 
Sheaffer and NBC but it’s “Carmen Cavallaro’s Orchestra” 
to the fourth estate. . .. Even the “Telephone Hour,” which 
sounds perfectly innocuous, gets the full treatment and bobs 
up as “Josef Hofmann,” or whatever the guest’s name may 
be, in the Herald Tribune. ... 

You've probably listened to “Ma Perkins” for years un- 
mindful of its true name, “Oxydol’s Own Ma Perkins.” No, 
sir—they'll give “Ma” free billing, but if the Messrs. Procter 
and Gamble want to see “Oxydol” in type they'll have to lay 
hard cash on the line. You can hunt through the Herald 
Tribune listings from now till doomsday and you won’t find 
“Maxwell House Coffee Time,” “Kraft Music Hall,” “The 
Pepsodent Show,” or anything else that smacks of a free 
plug. The only sponsor, as far as I know, who’s been able 
to sneak his product into the program listings is “Smilin’ Ed 
McConnell and His Buster Brown Gang.” I'll bet a new hat 
that if the managing editor of the Herald Trib knew that 
Buster Brown is the registered trademark of a brand of chil- 
dren’s shoes he’d have apoplexy. He’s probably dreaming of 
the old days when Buster Brown was just a comic strip along 


with Little Nemo, Uncle Mun, and The Terrors of the Tiny 
Tads. 


Stray Fortunes 


> A BANK is a safer place for your money than hideaways in 


your home. Some proofs are given by D. R. Linson, writing 
in “This Week”: 


Even today there are many people who feel their money is 
safer hidden in devious places around their homes than in 
a bank. Ironical, of course, is the fact that in most cases the 
money is anything but safe, and frequently winds up in the 
hands of someone for whom it was never intended. 

A case in point is that of the New York tailor who stag- 
gered home with a dilapidated arm chair. His wife was furi- 
ous. But the next evening she changed her opinion. Out of 
the seat which her husband had cut open for the purpose of 
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adding more stuffing, there came $2,000 in American cy. 
rency! His initial investment had been $6.75... . 

The story of the teddy bear is another with an O. H 
twist. When Fred Murray left home one morning, his wife 
told him to get a teddy bear for his daughter, who was foy 
that day and confined to bed with a cold. 

On his way home that evening, Murray suddenly remem. 
bered the birthday gift. Hailing a taxi he proceeded from 
one store to another only to find they had closed for the day, 
He hated to go home without the teddy bear. Finally the cab 
driver offered a solution, drove Murray to a secondhand-toy 
store. 

The child, of course, was delighted. But not Mrs. Murray, 
She was so angry that she didn’t speak to her husband over 
the entire week end. And when Fred left for work Monday 
morning, he was told, “You’d better come home with a new 
teddy bear tonight, or else!” 

When he did arrive home, Mrs. Murray was all smiles, 
While the child was napping that afternoon, the teddy bear 
had fallen off her bed. Rex, the family Scotty, pounced 
upon it. 

Tough treatment for the teddy? Yes, but not for the Mur. 
rays. That secondhand teddy was partially embalmed with a 
wad of bills which amounted to $750. 


The Language You Speak 


> Some statistics on languages are given in an article in the 
“Boston Post,” from which the paragraphs below are quoted: 


More people in the world speak the English language than 
any other—220,000,000, in fact. So there is no need to hav 
an international language. If you speak English you'll be 
quite all right anywhere. 

The next most spoken language is German, but only a 
mere 90,000,000 people speak it, no more than those who 
speak Russian, for Russia can boast of 90,000,000. Spain 
comes next with 55,000,000, and France and Italy both have 
45,000,000, but France is actually higher up the list of lan. 
guages than Italy, for another 25,000,000 people speak 
French as an extra language... . 

Not only is English the most widely spoken language, but 
it has the largest vocabulary. If you knew your own language 
thoroughly you would know 455,000 words. France boasts a 
few thousand words less, but states that more than half of 
our words were originally pinched from the French. Germany 
has only 150,000 words in her vocabulary. This was hardly 
believable when Hitler gave a speech. Italy and Russia have 
each 140,000 words, and Spain has only 120,000. 

When it comes to speed, however, we are well down the 
list. The French language can be spoken at the rate of 350 
syllables a minute. Japan comes into the picture with a speed 
of 310 syllables, and Germany has 250 syllables a minute. We 


come below that, even, for our speed is only 220 syllables a 
minute. 


Printer’s Terms 


> MANY worbs in common use in the printing trade are of 


religious origin. From an item published in “Advertiser's 
Digest”: 


In the early days of printing, much of the work was done 
by monks. As a result the printer’s terminology is still full 
of church words. The composing room is still the “chapel” 
and has “aisles.” A case of type is called a “font” because 
holy water fonts were used as type receptacles. The small 
truck into which used type is dumped is still the “hell box” 
and the apprentice is a “devil.” In addition there are hur 
dreds of words like stet, dele, quad, folio, octavo, etc., which 
the printer monks took from the Latin they were so accus 
tomed to using. 
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‘The story of an old 
lady who has become a legend 


in her own lifetime 


RS. ANA MONTIETH BATES 

of Arequipa, Peru, has lived out 
the copybook legend of the man in the 
wilderness who made the best mouse- 
trap in existence and found that the 
world beat a pathway to his door. Mrs. 
Bates’ boardinghouse, the Quinta Bates 
perhaps isn’t really the best in the world, 
but it is certainly in a wilderness, in the 


the world has found its way to her door 
is proven by her guestbook of famous 
signatures, going back for forty years. 

It isn’t just a hotel register. It’s a real 
guestbook, with messages from people 
who in a few days or a few weeks have 
become her friends. Here is General 
Pershing, the Prince of Wales, and as- 
sorted presidents of Chile, Bolivia, and 
Peru. There is Noel Coward, who stayed 
long enough to write a play and a 
seventy-line ballad to Mrs. Bates. Here 
are the Graces and Igleharts and Bra- 
dens, Nelson Rockefeller, and Henry 
Wallace. And now the postwar crop of 
diplomats and businessmen and_ the 
young officers from the military missions 
solemnly sign the thick black book. 

No one calls her Mrs. Bates. She is 
Tia Bates, “Aunt”-Bates, to two genera- 
tions of engineers, miners, and diplo- 
mats, who have lived in the copper, 
silver, and nitrate fields, or who have 
managed railroads and plantations on 
the West Coast of South America. She 
boxed their ears when they were chil- 
dren, pampered them as young men, 
took care of their brides when they 
fell sick in the mining camps of the 
highlands, got their children off on the 
long journey to school in America or 
England. 

“How is Tia?” is the first question that 
you're asked in the Union Club at San- 
tiago when they hear you've passed 
through Arequipa. They shake their 
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rocky desert of southern Peru. And that ° 


heads in amazement when you tell them 
that you saw her off on a plane for the 
States because she wanted to visit her 
great-grandchildren. “The old girl must 
be going on eighty.” 

As for journalists, archaeologists, mis- 
sionaries, there is a whole shelf of books 
in Tia’s bedroom in which a passage, or 
a chapter, or even many pages, are given 
to the Quinta and its famous mistress. 

The Quinta Bates is low and ram- 
bling, vaguely Victorian, surrounded by 
nostalgic gardens in which roses and 
daisies have been persuaded to grow 
among the calla lilies, under the pome- 
granates and the palms. There is room 
for thirty guests, counting in the little 
cottages in the corners of the garden, each 
just large enough for a large bedroom 
and bath. The furnishings are eclectic, 
the good eclecticism of an English coun- 
try house. Chintzes hang at all the win- 
dows, probably the only chintzes in 
Peru, but on the beds are unbelievably 
soft coverlets of vicuna skins. The rugs 
are brown and white, the natural colors 
of the alpaca from which they are made. 
Sheets are monogrammed, a discreet 
A.B., in cross-stitch, as if you were stay- 
ing at the honie of a friend. There are 
paintings and drawings everywhere. Sev- 
enteenth-century religious paintings of 
the Cuzco school alternate with sketches 


Tia Bates with her Great Dane, “El Misti,” in her favorite nook at the Quinta 


of the Inca country by modern artists 
who have gone there for inspiration. 

The dining room is paneled, and 
under glass on its wall hangs a marvel- 
ous weaving of the Chimu civilization, 
older even than the Incas. But the tables 
are bright mahogany. At dinner there is 
only candlelight. The china is the blue 
willow pattern, dear to every house in 
Bloomsbury. 

“The English women used to start cry- 
ing when they saw the blue willow 
china,” said Tia. “I really meant to 
throw it away. It was made in Japan.” 

But the blue willow china «was part 
of the secret of Tia’s fame. Beyond the 
Equator, a hundred miles from the sea. 
in the faraway desert of Peru, she carved 
out a recollection of America, or of 
England. Her servants in immaculate 
white coats, wearing white gloves, bring 
you food that is always simple, always 
clean, the food you would have at home. 
The water has been boiled, and you can 
drink it. And as for the baths, they were 
reputedly the first in Peru. 

Bathrooms are wedged in all over the 
Quinta Bates. For hot baths, you once 
lit amazing contraptions of copper in 
which rum was burned. Now most of 
the baths have electric heaters from 
Hotpoint or Westinghouse, but a couple 
of the old rum-burners still function. 
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Crime and Punishment 


> One of the stories running the rounds in 
Germany carries its little jibe at the occu- 


pation forces. 


A glum-looking individual was sweeping 
the sidewalks on one of Munich’s boule- 
vards. A crowd collected and watched him. 
One of the observers stepped forward and 
asked, “How long have you been at this 


job?” 


“Since yesterday,” replied the other. 
“I’m interested because I formerly had 


the job.” 
“Why didn’t you keep it?” 


“The Americans—they wouldn’t let me 


—because I’m a Nazi.” 





“So am I,” grunted the sweeper. “That’s 


why they gave me the job.” 


Christian Science Monitor 





It isn’t as sinful as it sounds, for in this 
happy land the new rum costs only eight 
cents a quart. 

Tia is apt to deprecate the comforts 
of the Quinta. When I arrived she of- 
fered me a choice of several rooms. 
“Which do you recommend?” I asked. 
“I can’t recommend any one of them,” 
she answered. But this is just a pose. 
She works hard to keep the Quinta 
going. She is up at all hours, supervises 
every detail, knows exactly what is going 
on. She is supposed to be a rich woman, 
now, by the standards of Peru, but she 
has made her living from the Quinta 
for many, many years. 

This is Tia Bates’s story, as she told 
it to me. She was born in a little town 
in Rensselaer County, New York. “Never 
mind when,” said Tia Bates. But there 
is reason to believe it was about 1867. 
Her mother was Irish Catholic and her 
father was Scotch Presbyterian. “And 
that’s a hell of a combination.” 

The father became a manager of the 
British-owned railroad at Iquique, in the 
Chilean nitrate fields, and Tia was taken 
to Chile as a little girl. Those were the 
high times of the nitrate trade, before 
a German chemist synthesized nitrates 
from the air. Nitrates meant money in 
the millions. The British managers 
dressed for dinner in their camps in the 
Chilean pampas, and the women’s clothes 
came from Paris. Ana Monteith married 
a young engineer, a Britisher. Together 
they went to the Bolivian mines, in the 
cold bleak puna, at an altitude of 15,000 
feet, where still today the Indians work 
only by grace of chewing coca, and white 
people fall ill with strange sicknesses. 

“I think we were tougher in those 
days,” said Tia. “Nowadays the men are 
always coming down with the siroche, 
and the women just won’t go up to the 
mines at all. We stayed up there and 
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worked. There wasn’t a railroad to get 
us out and it was a week down on mule- 
back.” 

“Well, Tia, didn’t a lot of you just 
die?” 

“I guess you're right, son. Anyway, 
my husband died.” 

So, in her thirties, Ana Bates had 
to make her living for herself and her 
two children. 

“I didn’t want to go back to America 
and be on my family, and I didn’t know 
how to do anything except keep house. 
So I came down to Arequipa and opened 
up the Quinta.” 


T IS my impression that she took over 

the city of Arequipa also and has 
bossed it for about half a century. The 
city fathers still consult her on important 
matters, and the poor people know her 
well. She somehow knows about the 
abandoned child, the man without work, 
the girl who got into trouble. Once dur- 
ing a revolution, she collected the chil- 
dren of the leading families and locked 
them within the walls of the Quinta, to 
keep them from being seized as hostages. 
She likes writers and artists and buys 
sketches that strike her fancy. She is 
witty herself and prefers people of spirit. 
I doubt if, as a German writer reports, 
she ever said “I am Arequipa,” but she 
is at least its leading character. 

Arequipa is a curious turnstile in the 
life of South America. It is a white city 
in a green valley, isolated in the desert, 
and has the secret charm of oases, or of 
islands. Its white stone walls are built 
in the shadow of three great volcanoes— 
E] Misti, Pichupichu, and Chachani—and 
it is their snows that give water to the 
oasis, and its life. The élevation of the 
city is 7500 feet. 

Above Arequipa, back of the vol- 
canoes, is the land of the Incas: Cuzco, 


their capital, and the fantastic ruins of 
the fortresses of Machupichu, Pisac, and 
Ollantaitambo. There is Lake Titicaca, 
and mines of gold, silver, and tin. Yoy 
cannot reach the Inca country from 
Lima, or from the rest of Peru, except by 
entering through the pass behind Are. 
quipa. But all this back country is cold 
and cloudy, at elevations of from eleven 
thousand to fifteen thousand feet, and 
travelers coming from sea level break 
their trip for a few days in the sunshine 
and crystal air of Arequipa before going 
to higher altitudes. After six months in 
the highland, European women and chil- 
dren must come down to Arequipa for 
a change. This was the function of Are. 
quipa, even in colonial times, and this 
was the reason for the Quinta Bates. 

Air travel has not changed its role, 
The planes between Lima and San. 
tiago stop here, often spend the night. 
The clippers “on the diagonal” for La 
Paz and Buenos Aires connect here with 
the west coast traffic. Seldom is the 
Quinta without two or three tall young 
pilots, who eat their dinner at Tia’s own 
table. She gives them fresh milk, a rarity 
on the west coast, and is up at five in the 
morning to see that they are properly 
fed before leaving. If you are a woman 
guest, you are very nicely treated at the 
Quinta, but if you are a young man, 
especially in uniform, Tia gives you a 
lot of extra attention. Her own son, you 
see, was killed at Gallipoli. 

My last glimpse of Tia, only for a 
while, I hope, was at the moment of her 
departure for the States. It was morning, 
and she had risen at dawn to go to con- 
fession and Holy Communion. The In- 
dian servants were all crying as she 
marched down the brick walk, between 
the hedges of clipped geraniums. Quite 
alone, she was taking the plane to New 
York, to see her great-grandchildren. 

And then there is something about a 
book. Several publishers have asked her 
to write a book about her life, and she 
is going to look into that, too. For she 
has seen the change of South America 
from its nadir in the last century, when 
the Spanish Colonial civilization had 
run down to its last -tick, into the up 
and-coming world that it is today. 

Her Queen Mary hat was posed peril 
ously on top of a coiffure of white plaits. 
She was talking to the Panagra manager 
who of course had driven into the 
Quinta personally to take her to the ait- 
field. “Now why couldn't I leave the 
plane at Miami, and pick up my great- 
grandson at the Desert School in Ar- 
zona, and take him on to New York 
with me? And there's that nice Peruvian 
boy in school at Kansas City.” 

The Panagra man, slightly dazed, was 
explaining the geography of the matter 
to this old lady who had become 4 
legend in her lifetime. 
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“Pavilion of Women’’ 


IN NOVEMBER one can write happily and easily of the 
terrible state of everything, for the general dampness and 
chill put one in a mood. But in May, with sunlight and a 
lilac that began to grow four years ago and is now ready to 
bud for the first time, with beans sticking out cotyledons and 
marigolds and zinnias almost ready to be thinned, I just don’t 
want to write November thoughts. Yet duty says I must. I can- 
not let go too long unanswered the letter in THe Sic¢n last 
month regarding my ideas of the month before on Pearl 
Buck's latest contribution to unreality and philosophic diva- 
gation—Pavilion of Women, her newest novel. 


I have received letters on my reaction to this book. All but 
one either agreed with me or even went considerably further 
than I did. The one exception was a charming, literate letter 
which spoke highly of the “sincerity, tolerance, and under- 
standing” with which my articles have in the past been lib- 
erally sprinkled. Now all of a sudden in writing of this book, 
she says I can’t seem to see the “eventual mellowness and spir- 
itual radiance indicative of awakened perceptive and poised 
inner life plausibly portrayed.” I certainly cannot. 


Brother Andre is, she admits, “outside the pale.” To me he 
is outside a lot of other things, including common sense. She 
says his ideas are “unacceptable only to those whose minds 
function within the limited confines of a restricted and rigid 
creed.” Well, if that refers to the Catholic creed, then that is 
just the way I function. But I draw the line at calling it rigid, 
for it has the flexibility of eternity and it is surely not re- 
stricted when it proclaims aloud that the will of man is free. 
The letter does not sound as if it were written by a Catholic, 
especially its end: “May each follow his heart and find God 
there.” In this our day I should certainly like to see people 
also follow their heads; the heart is a wayward guide unless 
the head, instructed in a “rigid creed,” tells it where to go. 


Function of a Critic 


BUT THE OTHER LETTER, the printed one, from a 
dergyman, is something very different. It is not emotional 
like the first. It is critical and cool in its summing up of Mrs. 
Buck and me and in telling me what the function of a literary 
qitic should be. My definition is a little different from his. 
I think the function of a literary critic who writes in a Cath- 
olic sense—and I use the word in its widest sense, being one 
who thinks Brideshead Revisited a great novel and that the 
Tosary-novena-smell-of-incense school ought to be pushed out 
of the literary window, along with such Hollywood medi- 
ocrity as Miracle of the Bells—the function of such a critic is 
to admit the beauty of word and style and then speak clearly 
on the lack of moral in the plot. Perhaps some of you re- 
member Rebecca and me on this particular subject—but let 
US Not go into that again. 

In this Chinese story the concubine is about the only 
purely Chinese element in the plot, and even that incident 
could be westernized with little trouble. The woman is hard 
and cold and selfish and for no good reason makes her hus- 
band very unhappy. I may add that all the rest of her Chinese 
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household thought she was far from perfect and disagreed as 
heartily with her goings on as I did. Why didn’t they have the 
oriental or non-Christian viewpoint too? Because selfishness 
is detested wherever it is found, in the East and West alike. 


And as for Brother Andre, that romantic gentleman, 
did he really accomplish anything, except possibly to make a 
hard-boiled woman a little softer, and we infer that happened 
because she was in love with him all the time—or is my ro- 
mantic heart adding to the plot? 

“If all who profess the Master tived as simply as Brother 
Andre, denying themselves all worldy things and devoting 
themselves exclusively to good works,” writes my correspond- 
ent, “the world would be a better place.” Of course it would, 
but what has that to do with religion? It is because he is a 
“religious” that Brother Andre is interesting, or shall I say 
fascinating? But you can devote yourself exclusively to good 
works in overalls or a raincoat. Of course, you would be less 
romantic. Some day I should like to see an article on the sen- 
timental influence of the religious habit on neopagan writers. 

I am also accused of being unfair to Mrs. Buck because she 
knows missionary life so well. I don’t doubt it, but she cer- 
tainly does not like missionaries much and the ones she writes 
about are odd ones. If this clergyman would read her life of 
her father he might better learn her ideas on the subject. And 
if anywhere in literature you can find a more unkind por- 
trayal of a missionary than in this novel, I have never seen 
it. The poor soul who came to read to Madame Wu is shown 
as narrow, faltering, sexless, but anyway she was reading great 
words had Madame Wu listened to her. Brother Andre, that 
romantic gentleman, was just talking his own words. The 
clergyman also wanted to know if I expected Brother Andre 
to discuss the works of Aquinas with Madame Wu. Well, why 
not? I knew a religious, Mother Margaret Bolton, who based 
all her spiritual readers for children definitely on. the works 
of Aquinas. Maybe if Brother Andre had read Father Farrell 

to Madame Wu instead of chatting mistily, we might have 
had a book of reality. 


Authentic as Chop Suey 


ONE SIMPLE penciled letter to me on the subject says it 
all pretty succinctly, albeit not in the dreamy wise of Brother 
Andre: “At first I was morbidly fascinated by him and his 
ideas . . . I couldn’t fit him in . . . then I began to think that 
this is not the first time Mrs. Buck has had these unusual 
priests in her books . . . would she would take the time and 
study to make them as authentic as the Chinese people .. . I 
close by saying I like your page very much because you are 
sensible.” 

Even regarding that oriental viewpoint which Mrs. Buck 
is supposed to have down so pat, I should like to read some 
good Chinese reviews on her book. Maybe her books are like 
chop suey. I understand that is purely an occidental food and 
the Chinese never heard of it until it was introduced to them 
right here in our country. 

Of course one could go on writing this way indefinitely, but 
why weary readers or myself? I want to go out in the yard and 
loosen the earth around the lilacs and finish thinning the 
zinnias. 
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S urprisingly enough, the “weather- 


man” is sometimes glamorous 


UT around Joliet, Ill., it’s very ungallant to find fault 

with the weatherman when a predicted “clear and 
warmer” turns out to be “cloudy with occasional showers.” If 
Junior's picnic or father’s golf is ruined by a downpour of 
unexpected rain, those irate gentlemen have to watch their 
language when they challenge the competence of the weather- 
man. For Joliet’s weatherman happens to be five young ladies. 
Their weather bureau is located on the roof of a hangar at 
the city’s airport, and with no trouble at all pilots can have 
firsthand information on changes of temperature, atmospheric 
pressure, and humidity. Up-to-the-minute reports are gotten 
by means of a radiosonde—a one-tube radio transmitter which 
is carried aloft by a balloon and dropped by a parachute; the 
radiosonde is equipped to record and transmit changes in 
weather conditions. Here we see the weather girls at work. 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


2. Next comes the testing of air currents from the 
roof of the hangar. Obviously a “weatherman” isn’t 
always an unshaven old salt or a stuffy scientist. 
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1. Inflating the balloon is the first step toward 
sending the radiosonde on its way. The balloon 
will rise to an elevation of fifteen and a half miles. 


3. The fragile radiosonde is then attached to the para- 
chute which has been previously tied to the balloon. 
Weather reports will come from various altitudes. 


THE ‘f SIGN 





4. Launching the balloon is often a hard job. Tags are 
attached to the parachute and radiosonde directing 
finder to return them to bureau for reconditioning. 


5. The weather girls are not afraid of a little climb 
ing, when necessary. Outdoor receiving equipment 
must be tested periodically ‘lest reports be missed. 


6. A less spectacular job is done at the inside reception 7. Finally all weather information is registered by 
board. Reports come every few seconds, and changes one of the much-occupied ladies. This is relayed by 
affecting the safety of air travelers are duly noted. teletype to important centers throughout the U. S. A. 
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"THIS DOG IS MINE 
by robert patterson young 


A sacrifice had to be made. For the boy it 


ED tongue lolling, the big gray 

husky lay in the scant shade offered 
ly the porch of the trading store a few 
yards up from the water’s edge. His 
broad sides heaved as he panted in 
the glaring, stifling heat of early after- 
noon. The kid sitting beside him 
brushed a few strands of sun-whitened 
hair from round, solemn eyes and 
stared up at Johnny Mahoney. 

Johnny glanced uncomfortably down 
at the leash in his hand and said, “I’ve 
sold him, Carl. I’ve got to take him 
now. The plane’ll be in soon.” 

The kid’s expression did not change, 
but one small brown arm tightened 
about the dog’s shaggy neck. 

Johnny watched them for a moment, 
then remembered the letter in his 
pocket and said impatiently, “Look, 
boy, ‘I never told you the dog was 
yours. Stop making it tough for your- 
self." He bent and snapped the leash 
onto the dog’s collar. “You ain’t the 
only one who'll miss Smokey, Carl.” 

The boy’s eyes caught his in sudden 
accusation. “What're you selling him 
for, then?” 

Johnny straightened, slowly rubbing 
a moist palm first against his faded 
khaki pants, finally on the breast of 
his clean singlet. Across the glassy sur- 
face of the lake, the waste rock dump, 
the shabby tar-papered buildings and 
the ugly headframe of the mine seemed 
to shimmer under the hot sky. Not 
much to look at, maybe, but at least 
you could depend on them. 

How could you tell a kid it was be- 
cause you were losing your girl that 
you needed the money the dog would 
bring? Carl was young. He’d never 
understand what it meant to a guy 
to love a girl and believe in her; to 
sweat the endless days out a black half- 
mile underground for money to buy. 
her the things she wanted, and then 
get a letter like he had in his pocket 
now from a vacationing buddy who'd 
promised to look her up: 

I don’t like to be the one to tell you, 
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would mean the loss of a dog. For the man it would 


mean a lonely future and the end of a cherished dream 


Johnny, but if you don’t want your 
girl to run off and marry a big joker 
from the prairies, you’d best get out 
here and start taking care of things. 

Johnny’s eyes were drawn along the 
opposite shoreline to the clearing be- 
low the docks where the planes tied 
in. At this distance he could see only 
the white chips from the logs he’d 
cut for her cabin. All spring and sum- 
mer he’d worked, and he’d sung as 
he swung his axe. It would have been 
finished before freeze-up. 

His voice was hard from the bitter- 
ness that gnawed at his insides. “I need 
the dough.” 

He tightened the. pressure on the 
leash and the husky came slowly to 
his feet. Carl came up with him and 
stood there, a small, towheaded gnome 
in patched overalls, one scuffed boot 
absently nudging a pebble in the dust. 

Johnny regarded the forlorn little 
figure for a moment, then said gently, 
“You can come with me, if you want.” 

He tightened the leash and turned 
toward the path around the end of 
the lake. The dog hesitated, question- 
ing eyes on the boy. Johnny gave a 
sharp tug and the dog followed. When 
he looked back, he saw that Carl had 
not moved. 

Trouble was, Johnny knew as he 
rounded the end of the lake, Carl was 
the only kid in the whole mining camp, 
and ever since Smokey’d been a puppy 
they'd played together. A better dog 


than he’d ever buy, Johnny’d won him 
- from a couple of prospectors in from 


the Long Lake district, in a bBunk- 
house poker game. A bush pilot had 
offered a hundred dollars for the pup 
next day, but by that time Carl had 
seen him and gone crazy over him. 
Johnny hadn’t particularly needed the 
money just then, so he’d let the kid 
sort of have Smokey. 

That, he remembered now, was near- 
ly a year ago, just before freeze-up; 
six months before he’d gone outside 
on holidays and met the girl. 


Illustrated by C. J. MAZOUJIAN 


In a restaurant he’d found her, deal. 
ing hash off as smooth and white a 
pair of arms as a man ever saw. And 
in that moment, when she looked at 
him, he'd discovered a hunger in his 
heart that no food could satisfy. Within 
two weeks he’d won a promise, and 
he’d made her a promise in return. 
And he’d been scared and proud and 
kind of singing inside, all at the same 
time. 

But now, just when every cent he 
owned was tied up in logs and lumber 
and furniture, and pots, pans, and 
paint, she was making a fool of him 
for some mudfoot from the drought- 
belt. And he had to sell Smokey to 
the still-willing bush pilot, to raise 
money to go mess them up. 

He spat into the brush as he went 
past the half-finished cabin, and quick- 
ened his pace until his moccasin slip- 
pers kicked up little spurts of dust with 
every step. 

Up the hill past the mine offices he 
led the dog, around the cookshack 
to the bunkhouse. On the steps he 
paused, and wiping the sweat from 
his eyes with his forearm, looked back 
across the lake toward the trading store. 
The kid was still there, his hair bright 
in the sun. 

Even as Johnny watched, there came 
to his ears the sound of a high, piere 
ing whistle. Smokey’s head lifted, and 
suddenly the leash was whipped from 


Johnny’s hand, and the big dog was. 


streaking through the trees along the 
lakeshore with the swift ease of an 
airplane’s shadow. 

Then Johnny saw the boy leave the 
trading store porch and start toward 
the path around the shore. 

He looked down at his hand, sting- 
ing where the leash had burned it, and 
began walking after the husky. 

Sure, the kid loved the dog. But that 
didn’t mean he owned it. Loving didn't 
mean owning—not by a damn-sight. 

He found them in a little grassy patch 
just off the trail. The kid had the 
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dog's head cradled in thin, brown arms, 
his small face pressed tight against 
the thick, shaggy neck. 

They didn’t hear him approach, so 
Johnny watched them for a while, steel- 
ing his ears against the sound of the 
boy's sobbing. He could give them a 
few minutes. The plane wouldn't be 
in for half an hour. 

Then they saw him. The boy got 
sowly to his feet. He gazed longingly 
at the dog, then came toward Johnny, 
his small, pinched face dusty and tear 
streaked, the end of the leash in his 
outstretched hand. 

“I'm sorry, Mister Mahoney,” he said 
in a low voice that trembled. “I—I just 
wanted to say good-by to Smokey by 
myself.” 

Johnny dropped his glance to the 
leash. ““That’s okay, Carl,” he said. 
“That’s okay.” When he looked up the 
boy was walking away from him, thin 
shoulders held straight and stiff. 
Johnny fingered the letter in his 
pocket and thought of the half-finished 
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cabin and furniture and all the other 
stuff he’d bought. And the dreams he’d 
dreamed. He thought of the way it 
would feel to slam his fist into the 
joker’s jaw, and the look that would 
come into the girl’s eyes when he faced 
her. 

He raised his head. Carl’s small, 
straight back was just disappearing be- 
hind a knoll on the trail. 

He tried to keep thinking of how 
good it would make him feel to walk 
in on the girl and her mudfoot boy 
friend. But somehow he couldn’t seem 
to rid his mind of the picture of those 
brave little shoulders, held so stiffly. 
Carl was such a good little guy. Not 
many kids his age would have realized 
that sometimes things happen that all 
the squawking in the world can never 
change. 

He stared down at the dog, a sudden 
startling thought echoing in his mind. 

Sometimes things happen that all the 
squawking in the 
change. 


world can never 


For a long time he stood there. Then, 
with deliberate fingers he slowly un- 
snapped the leash from Smokey’s col- 
lar. The big dog regarded him gravely. 

“Scram,” Johnny said softly. “Beat 
it—away you go.” And without waiting 
to see if the dog went, he turned and 
began walking slowly toward the mine. 

Near the half-built cabin he paused. 
The boys in the bunkhouse would howl 
with laughter when they found out he'd 
been left with it. He felt a hot flush 
not caused by the sun rising to his face. 

Suddenly he grinned, as an idea be- 
gan to take shape in his mind. It was 
still a good cabin, on the best darned 
site in camp. And he wasn’t the only 
bachelor around who took holidays. So 
while they could laugh, let them. Be- 
cause as surely as he’d been taken him- 
self, some day, one of them would be 
sheepishly making him an offer. He 
grinned again. Sure, let °em howl. 


Johnny watched them, stecling his ears 
against the sound of the body’s sobbing 










































































































































































By JERRY COTTER 


The Theatrical Season 


It would take a confirmed and blind optimist to wax en- 
thusiastic ove® the accomplishments of the stage season now 
passing into the archives. Particularly when the depressingly 
inept offerings of our so-called top playwrights are under con- 
sideration. Whatever the season of 1946-47 contributed in the 
way of artistic or entertainment value resulted from inspired 
trouping by a handful of players, unusually deft staging, and 
the heartening influence exerted by some five or six splendid 
revivals. 

The “name” playwrights—Eugene O'Neill, George Kelly, 
Maxwell Anderson, Moss Hart, Lillian Hellman, Noel Cow- 
ard—offered striking proof that the theater needs new writing 
blood and needs it desperately. O’Neill’s highly touted The 
Iceman Cometh turned out to be a confused, morbidly de- 
pressing, and repetitious affair which actually detracted from 
his stature as a playwright. Offering little more than the 
sophomoric philosophy of the nihilist in unwieldy stage 
terms, it was a major disappointment in a season studded 
with minor mishaps. 


Kelly had his 1925 Pulitzer Prize winner, Craig’s Wife, also. 


on view to provide competition and a challenge. His 1947 
comedy, The Fatal Weakness, was a trite, contrived affair, 
lacking the substance and the sound theatrical values of his 
earlier hits and adding little to the luster of his writing 
record. 

Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine was saved from utter confu- 
sion by the skillful characterization of Ingrid Bergman, who 
managed to compensate partially for the shortcomings of the 
author as a philosopher and an interpreter. 

This same Bergman performance, together with the 
“Cyrano” of José Ferrer, topped the season’s portrayals. As 
the saintly Maid of Orleans, Miss Bergman imparted a strong 
and wholesome sincerity to a highly complex and difficult 
role. Ferrer scored a hit of similar proportions in the equally 
arduous title role of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. His im- 
passioned and vigorous interpretation carried the show into 
the realm of superb playmaking. 

Other players who stood out this season included Eva Le 
Gallienne and Richard Waring in the American Repertory 
Theatre production of Henry VIII; Fredric March and Pa- 
tricia Kirkland in Ruth Gordon’s autobiographical Years 
Ago; Judith Evelyn in Craig’s Wife; Ed Begley and Arthur 
Kennedy in All My Sons; Leo Gern, Margaret Phillips, and 
Patricia Neal in Another Part of the Forest; James Barton 
and Dudley Digges of The Iceman Cometh; John Gielgud 
starring in his own production of The Importance of Being 
Earnest; Bambi Lynn in the title role of Alice in Wonder- 
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Jose Ferrer and Frances Reid in a scene from “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” which THE SIGN selects as the outstanding 
dramatic presentation of the current theatrical season 


land; and Eithne Dunne, imported from Dublin for The 
Playboy of the Western World. 

For the past five years THe Sicn has singled out the best 
drama of each season and presented its producer with a 
scroll in acknowledgment of his efforts. The plays thus far 
selected include: State of the Union, The Glass Menagerie, 
Othello, The Patriots, and Spring Again. This year, with the 
stage practically bare of modern dramas measuring up to the 
standards we have set, it becomes necessary, once again, tO 
single out a revival as the outstanding production of the sea 


_ son—the José Ferrer production, Cyrano de Bergerac. 


A gay, colorful, and lively presentation, the Brian Tooker 
translation of the Rostand play brought a lilt and an exuber 
ance to a theater sadly in need of both. Under the influence 
of Ferrer’s vibrant staying and acting, the players turned ina 
group performance rating and receiving bravos from the 
opening night audience. Currently on tour, the revival 
proved more worthy of attention than any other production 
unveiled since the season began. 


Other New Plays 


The American Repertory Theatre, after a series of artis 
tically strong but financially unsuccessful offerings, seems to 
have solved its dilemma with a triumphant revival of the 
Eva Le Gallienne-Florida Friebus adaptation of Lewis Car 
roll’s ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

Originally presented some fifteen years ago in the Civic 
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Repertory Theatre, this version has, like the Carroll original, 
Jost not a whit of its charm and enchantment. What might 
gem like insurmountable technical difficulties have been 
overcome through the use of masks, marionettes, and an un- 
usually facile and intelligent musical score. Even more im- 

nt than the physical representations is .the manner in 
which the spirit of the famed fantasy has been recaptured 
and projected across the footlights. Humor, whimsy, and non- 
sense have been blended with technical skill and sympathetic 
imagination. The result is a delight for young and old alike. 
Bambi Lynn, a young ballet star, is the “Alice” of the 
piece ‘and a brilliant choice for the role. Her work rates with 
the outstanding performances of the year and marks her for 
future stardom. Helping out are Richard Waring, Eva Le 
Gallienne, Margaret Webster, the best members of a perfect 
ast; Remo Bufano and Noel Taylor, who did the masks, 
marionettes, and sets; and Richard Addinsell, whose score 
is the highlight of a magical presentation. 


The campus radicals take a minor-key kidding in George 
Abbott’s new musical comedy, BAREFOOT BOY WITH 
CHEEK. The idea has merit and possibilities for humor, but 
most of its good points are swamped under the avalanche of 
mediocre tunes and suggestive gags. Most of the laughs are 
supplied by gravel-voiced Nancy Walker as “Yetta Samovar,” 
the campus agitator who sees a Fascist in front of every black- 
board and behind every dormitory door. Billy Redfield, Ellen 
Hanley, Jack Williams, Tommy Farrell, and a group of ener- 
getic singing, dancing youngsters create a campus atmosphere 
you will find only on Broadway. That, however, is not 
enough for a successful musical—even one with the unheard- 
of audacity to poke fun at the pinko set. Barefoot Boy is 
amusing, but it might have been hilarious. 


“Father”? on Celluloid 


In the past eight years the saga of Clarence Day has be- 
come something of a national institution. The Howard 
Lindsay-Russell Crouse play, LIFE WITH FATHER, has 
finally found its way to the screen with Irene Dunne and 
William Powell in the leading roles. Mounted in brilliant 
Technicolor and given the advantage of superb acting by the 
stars and supporting company, the movie version measures 
up to the very fine stage original in every respect. 


Betty Hutton (with John Lund and William Demarest) enacts 
the role made famous by Pearl White in “Perils of Pauline” 
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The story of the semityrannical Mr. Day, too familiar for 
detailed recounting here, lias been transferred intact. The 
wider scope of the camera affords an opportunity for a more 
detailed picture of the Day family activities, and the added 
scenes give the story and characters greater depth than in 
the footlight version. The humor, pathos, and satire of the 
story are brought out fully.under Michael Curtiz’ direction 
and in the able hands of such thespians as Miss Dunne, 
Powell, Jimmy Lydon, Zasu Pitts, Edmund Gwenn, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Emma Dunn, and the three young boys who portray 
the Day sprouts. 

There are some who may feel that the story has been in- 
tended as a jibe at religious belief; we are more inclined to 
view it as a thorough spoofing of those who profess to scoff 
at formal dogma for, in the final analysis, it is ‘“Father’’ who 
is the pathetically ridiculous figure in the. proceedings. This 
is recommended primarily for mature audiences. (Warner 
Brothers) 


Reviews in Brief 


The time has long since past when the offscreen antics and 
the onscreen disasters of one Charles Chaplin occasion any 
surprise. In the seven years that have passed since his last 
movie, the funny little tramp of the early flickers has lost 
stature as a man and as an actor. The headlines have long 
proved the former; MONSIEUR VERDOUX leaves no doubt 
of the latter. The Chaplin of baggy-pants fame was a pathetic, 
likeable little fellow buffeted around by circumstances and 
bullies. The M. Verdoux he has chosen to glorify this time 
is a modern Bluebeard, who marries, then murders, wealthy 
women in order to support his wife and son. When the 
guillotine finally catches up with him the story ends and 
Chaplin faces the camera to deliver his “message,” a bitter 
blast at a “system” that condones murder by armies in war- 
time and calls murder by an individual criminal. The entire 
moral tone of the picture leaves much to be desired, and 
from the technical standpoint it. is a magnificent bore. 
(United Artists-Chaplin) 


Moviegoers who have fond memories of an earlier Chaplin 
will also recall the breath-taking heroics of Pearl White, who 
dangled from many a cliff and writhed piteously before on- 
rushing locomotives every Saturday. The serial queen’s career 


The Clarerfee Day family air their Sunday finery in “Life 
With Father.” William Powell and Irene Dunne are stars 





























is given Technicolor revival in THE PERILS OF PAULINE, 
a lively, nostalgic combination of comedy and melodrama 
with energetic Betty Hutton in the title role. The story is 
the familiar Cinderella theme and none too convincing, but 
the background allows for several amusing moments and the 
antics of the star keep things moving along briskly. John 
Lund, Constance Collier, William Demarest, Billy De Wolfe, 
and the original Keystone Kops help out in this lightweight 
laugh-session for the adults. (Paramount) 


Shorn of the book’s vulgarities, the movie version of THE 
EGG AND I emerges as a passably entertaining affair, thanks 
principally to the comic endeavors of Claudette Colbert and 
Fred MacMurray. While the Betty MacDonald reminiscences 
often exhibited a refreshingly breezy approach to the prob- 
lems of chicken-farm life, the screen adaptors have fallen 
back on the old clichés of rustic life as seen through the eye 
of the camera and the scriptwriter. There are scattered laughs 
and a few giggles, but in general this is merely broad farce 


Donald MacBride, Claudette Colbert, and Fred MacMurray in 
“The Egg and I,” film version of the Betty MacDonald book 


designed for the pie-in-the-face fans. Only the efforts of Miss 
Colbert, MacMurray, and Marjorie Main keep it from de- 
generating into an Abbott and Costello fracas. (Universal- 
International) 


DEAR RUTH enjoyed considerable success as a wartime 
comedy of errors on the Broadway stage. In film form it suf- 
fers somewhat from indifferent casting and a dated theme. 
It tells of a combat flier who returns on furlough to marry 
the girl with whom he has carried on a V-mail romance. They 
have never met and the complications arise when he dis- 
covers that she has: a) a stuffy fiance and b) a young sister 
who has been corresponding with the flier under Ruth's 
name and unknown to the family. The situations are laugh- 
provoking if not entirely novel, and the performances of 
Edward Arnold, William Holden, and Mona Freeman pro- 
vide a buoyant note. Billy De Wolf and Joan Caulfield are 
considerably less effective in their efforts to keep this adult 
comedy afloat. (Paramount) 


The British studios offer increasing competition to the 
Hollywood branch of the industry with each passing year. 
One of the latest and best of their releases is THIS HAPPY 
BREED, based on a Noel Coward story and produced during 
the war years in England’s blitzed studios. It is a remarkably 
smooth and continuously absorbing glimpse into one family’s 
life during the 1919-1939 period. Episodic and often too de- 
liberate in pace, it nevertheless holds interest fofthose who 
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The courtship of Joan Caulfield and William Holden is com. 
plicated by the activities of Mona Freeman in “Dear Ruth” 


seek something “different” in their movie fare. The humor 
is typically British and the accents are often quite heavy, so 
some of its effect is bound to be lost on American audiences, 
But the playing, the direction, and the Technicolor treat. 
ment are all quite effective. Celia Johnson, Robert Newton, 
Kay Walsh, and John Mills head the splendid cast in this 
realistic portrait of a family living its years between wars. 
It is suitable for moviegoers of every age, but its greatest 
appeal is for the discriminating adult audience. (Universal- 
International) 


From Mexico comes a reverent and inspiring biographical 
study, ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, which is not only a digni- 
fied tribute to the great saint but an unusually fine mction 
picture in the bargain. The Spanish dialogue is supple- 
mented with English titles; the photography, direction, and 
acting are excellent; the approach to the subject less stylized 
than in most Mexican releases, and though the two-hour 
drama is not a comprehensive portrait it is a commendable 
and picturesque importation. (Asteca) 


Clyde Elliott’s picturization of the inspiring life of St. 
Francis Xavier Cabrini is an important and worthwhile 
addition to the list of religious documentary films. While 
CITIZEN SAINT does leave something to be desired as a 
technical achievement, it is nonetheless a great tribute to 
the untiring zeal and deep faith of Mother Cabrini. Julie 
Haydon, William Harrigan, and Jed Prouty are in, the cast, 
and Carla Dare gives a sincere portrayal of the newest saint 
on the Church’s roster. Citizen Saint makes a deep impres 
sion with its stirring portrait of a truly great soul. It is 
highly recommended for all. (Clyde Elliott) 


Seldom has the screen given us such a rich and warming 
fantasy as in the humorous, relaxing MIRACLE ON 34TH 
STREET. Produced without the usual fanfare and on 4 
modest budget, it proves far better entertainment than many 
of the million-dollar spectacles. It tells of an old gentleman 
who calls himself “Kris Kringle.” He is hired as Santa Claus 
by Macy’s department store with resulting complications 
that run the gamut from pathos to hilarity. An amusingly 
original idea, it is made memorable by the mangnificent 
characterization of Edmund Gwenn. Even Maureen O'Hara 
and John Payne rise to the occasion with convincing inter 
pretations. An unreserved recommendation is not possible 
because of the film’s placid acceptance of divorce, a doubly 
unfortunate fact because this is, in every other respect, 4 
rare screengoing treat. (20th Century-Fox) 
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pUST ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY 

By Helen C. White. 468 pages. The 
“Macmillan Co. $3.50 
Dr. Helen C. White, n 
noted Catholic author 
and professor at the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin, has already given 
us a novel dealing 
with the life of the 
eleventh -century 
Countess Matilda of . 
Tuscany, one concern. Helen White 
ing the thirteenth-century poet Jacopone 
da Todi, and one treating the ordeals 
of a young priest during the French 
Revolution. In her latest work she turns 
to the heroic labors of the Franciscan 
missionaries in California, the monks 





who worked so tirelessly among the In- - 


dians and built up that rosary of pic- 
turesque missions—El Camino Real, the 
King’s Highway—which stretches from 
§an Diego on the Mexican border to 
San Rafael in the north. In its main 
features the story is all too gloriously 
and tragically familiar, from the mis- 
sionary labors of St. Paul in Greece and 
Rome to those of the Jesuits in India 
and North America—or shall we say the 
Passionists in modern China? — the 
“blood, sweat, and tears” of Christ's 
peaceful soldiers, leading so often to 
that failure which always succeeds, mar- 
tyrdom. ° 

Miss White brings together am extra- 
ordinary store of information about the 
various Indian tribes, with their fealties 
and their treacheries. And her‘ mission 
priests, coming from the Old World and 
wrestling with dirt, disease, barbarous 
‘tongues, and barbarous customs to plant 
the seeds of civilization and Christianity 
in the New, are never too superhuman 
to be entirely human. It is a noble story, 
told with simplicity, scholarship, and 
nobility. KATHERINE BREGY 


SILVER FOUNTAINS 

By Dorothy Mackinder. 196 pages. The 

Declan X. McMullen Co. $2.50 
When Mademoiselle Laurel Orage came 
to Recollet as governess to the eight- 
year-old daughter of widower Louis Cor- 
day, she wanted to forget a sordid yet 
uirepented past and she hoped to find 
a respected and affluent husband. She 
Was young, beautiful, competent, and 
much too proud to fawn on people of 
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rank. Her regal bearing and unbending, 
sometimes almost disdainful, aloofness 
antagonized the stodgy dames of neigh- 
boring Tourez, where the Curé Chauvez 
labored among a flock seemingly pious 
but incurably addicted to gossiping. Vil- 
lage busybodies soon noticed that Ma- 
demoiselle Orage did not frequent the 
sacraments, Fertile imaginations were 
not slow in consigning her to the role 
of Corday’s mistress. Tongues wagged 
with unimpeded viciousness, especially 
after a drunken sailor enlivened a town 
carnival by announcing that he once 
saw the stately Laurel working in a dis- 
reputable sailors hangout in a South 
American seaport. 

Even: the Curé, who champions the 
governess and ultimately wins her soul 
for God by delicate considerateness and 
brave disregard of his own popularity, 
is not spared by the scandalmongers. But 
while puny spirits spin their gossipy tales 
and entangle themselves in the meshes of 
their own prejudice, stupidity, and self- 
righteousness, Laurel, Louis, and the 
Curé grow in stature and finally rise 
above the range of the mud-slingers. Di- 
rected against less stalwart characters, 
calumny might have ended in tragedy. 

Few will be able to find fault with 
Dorothy Mackinder’s craftsmanship. Her 
theme is as real as the seven capital sins, 
her characters are lifelike, her plot un- 
folds suspensefully, and her writing is 
severely disciplined. She exhibits a nota- 
ble mastery of short, neatly phrased sen- 
tences, as when she describes Carminac, 
the lovable poacher, as: “A man of light, 
indefinable brilliance, over whom the 
taint of vagrancy lay like a shameful 
patina.” ROBERT MICHELE 


GOD’S AMBASSADRESS 

By Helen M.D. Redpath. 212 pages. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00 
St. Bridget of Sweden, mystic and foun- 
dress of the Bridgettine Order, was born 
in 1303 and died in Rome in 1373. 
Daughter of a wealthy ruling family, she 
was married very young, reared eight 
children, and lived the life at court for 
a time as lady-in-waiting. Widowed at 
forty-one, she began her ascetic life and 
active apostolate soon afterward, al- 
though she had had many revelations 
and visions since the age of eleven. In- 
creasingly favored with direct conversa- 
tions with Christ, she considered herself 





merely His runner in carrying stern mes- 








sages to erring kings, abbots, and the 
Pope at Avignon. Commanded to go to 
Rome, she worked increasingly there for 
the return of the Holy Father and is in 
this respect a forerunner of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena. 

Helen Redpath, an English Bridget- 
tine, has given a scholarly account of a 
woman whose ascendant quality was her 
blind obedience and trust in her revela- 
tions and her confessor. A remote figure 
in a medieval tapestry, St. Bridget never- 
theless communicates a spirit of modern- 
ity through Christ’s words, always timely 
and timeless, recorded here, as she heard 
them. Speaking of the Norwegian king 
who wanted to crusade against the 
heathen Russians, Christ told Bridget 
what the. king little wanted to hear: “If 
he wishes to go on a crusade to the 
heathen, he must first examine his con- 
science and make contrite confession of 
his sins as if he were about to die... . 
His only intention must be the love of 
God and the salvation of souls .. . in 
gentleness and peace.” A crusade of 
prayer would profit by this advice also. 

ELDA TANASSO 


MARSHALL: CITIZEN SOLDIER 
By William Frye. 397 pages. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.75 

Secretary of State Mar- 

shall was criticized re- 

cently for his unbend- 
ing and aloof manner 
at the Moscow Big 

Four conference. His 

personal manner was 

cited as a contributing 
factor in the failure 
of the conference. William Frye 
Secretary Marshall has been criticized 
along the same lines before. It was some- 
what irritating to President Roosevelt, 
who relished a warm, personal relation- 
ship with his chief lieutenants, that the 
then Chief of Staff Marshall could not 
thaw sufficiently to become “George.” 
This book will reassure those who 
may be worried about the former Gen- 
eral’s personal manner. Marshall is no 
unfathomable character. On the con- 
trary, he is simple, plain, and whole- 
some, with a quiet reserve acquired 
through years of command and diligent 
application to duty and intellectual ad- 
vancement. In fact, Marshall through 
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THIS 
TREMENDOUS LOVER 


By M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cis#.R. 
345 Pages . Price, $3.00 


 - 


In this book Father Boylan is writing 
at the very top of his form. He por- 
trays the Spiritual Life as something 
positive, compelling and beautiful. 
lt is, he says, a partnership of love 
between God and man _ which 
achieves its consummation in the 
unity of the whole Christ. The sum- 
mit of divine love is here proposed 
to everybody. There is no choice 
eventually except heaven or hell. 


He does not make extensive de- 
mands on the reader in the way of 
spiritual exercises. What he regards 
as essential is that the soul should 
put itself in perpetual contact with 
Our Lord, and what he suggests in 
this book is an outline of the way to 
achieve that end and to make that 
contact a fruitful one. He shows 
what Our Lord's plan for our happi- 
ness is and indicates how we are to 
co-operate in its achievemerit. He 
addresses himself to every soul de- 
siring perfection, especialiy to those 
who have come to feel the limita- 
tions set by their own human self, 
and who feel the need of something 
more than their own unaided efforts 
can achieve. To live as a true 
Catholic one must have some idea 
of what a Catholic really is; to seek 
the Kingdom of God one must know 
something about it; to find Christ 
and to live in union with Him knowl- 
edge that will lead to action is 
necessary. 


Once the soul has caught a glimpse 
of the meaning of God's plan to re- 
store all things in Christ, it has the 
key, not only to the whole history of 
the Universe, but to its own history 
and destiny. All the details of the 
Spiritual Life fall into their proper 
perspective, and the quest of per- 
fection is seen to be both possible 
and reasonable for every Christian. 
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that very simplicity shines as one of the 
greatest lights of the present age. Presi- 
dent Truman has no reservation in 
terming Marshall a great American. 
This book contains a wealth of re- 
search and lore on the former Chief of 
Staff. It is good reading for those who 
want to know more about World War 
Il’s greatest leader as well as for those 
who aspire to a better understanding of 
the United States current role in world 
affairs. The subject is the comparatively 
rare public figure whose life and 
thoughts and works are dominated by 
the ideals of service and honor, another 
way of saying integrity. 
B. J. O’CALLAGHAN 


THE PSALMS 
By Ronald Knox. 235 pages. Sheed 
& Ward. $2.00 
This new prose ver- 
sion of the plaints and 
pleadings of the 
psalmist lacks nothing 
of the full lyrical 
beauty, the poignant 
depth of feeling, that 
have made David's 
prayerful singing the 
Ronald Knox backbone of the 
Church’s liturgy. Whatever criticism 


| might be leveled at Father Knox as an 


exegete, his talented pen cannot be de- 
nied when he assumes the role of trans- 
lator. This latest work is characterized 
by the same independence and freshness 
of approach, the same virility of utter- 
ance, that exhibits not only the author's 
command of English, but his thorough 
private study of the Vulgate and the 
Hebrew text. While the translation pur- 
ports to be taken from the new Latin 
version of the Psalms, it is accompanied 
by the author’s own personal references 
to the Hebrew. It is no exaggeration to 
say that familiar passages become alive 
with new meaning and force, that difh- 
cult passages are clarified or rendered 
less obscure under the author’s deft 
handling. RALPH BALZER, C.P. 


CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI 

By Carlo Levi. 268 pages. Farrar, 

Straus & Co. $3.00 
This is the story of a 
year’s experience dur- 
ing a political exile in 
the desolate province 
of Lucania, in south- 
ern Italy. The peas- 
ants have a saying that 
cynically and hopeless- 
ly sums up their de- anenit 
spair over the situa- Carlo Levi 
tion prevailing in Lucania. “We are not 
Christians,” they say. “Christ stopped 
short of here, at Eboli.” Hence the title 
of the book. 

As portrayed by Carlo Levi, life in 
Gagliano, the locale of most of the in- 
cidents recorded, is anything but at- 
tractive. It is a story of appalling neg- 


lect, both on the part of the state and 


of the Church. Grinding peverty, ram. 
pant disease, superstition, and lack of 
education join in brutalizing the exis. 
ence of the peasants and almost reduc. 
ing them to a subhuman economic sta. 
tus. Yet their humanity is not completely 
crushed. They are patient, enduring, 
kind in many respects, appreciative, hos. 
pitable, and at times even heroic. Though 
ignorant and superstitious, they are also 
more Christian than Levi seems to rea. 
lize or their aphorism about Christ stop. 
ping at Eboli implies. 

What estimate of this book must be 
made? Artistically, it is a simple and 
fine example of writing which seems to 
have lost nothing in translation. Though 
dealing with many sordid facts and sit. 
uations, these are not overemphasized 
as is so commonly done in the name of 
“realism.” The political, economic, and 
religious neglect of the population js 
beyond question, and it is shocking that 
such a condition exists. 

To Catholics, the religious situation 
will prove most disturbing. While this 
cannot be completely isolated from the 
other factors that make life so difficult 
in Lucania, neither can it be entirely ex- 
cused. The author is not anti-Catholic 
or anticlerical, but as an outsider to the 
faith, he fails to realize the deep inflv- 
ence of Catholic culture even when cer- 
tain human incrustations hide it from 
the casual observer. He also fails to bal- 
ance his portrayal of ‘misery with any 
concession that a great part of its cause © 
must be attributed to the _persisteat 
hampering of the work of the Church 
by hostile influences. 

GABRIEL GORMAN, C.P. 


OUR VICHY GAMBLE Z 
By William L. Langer. 412 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.75 

To this day one of the 

most controversial epi- 

sodes of the last war 

is the relations the 

U. S. Government 

Maintained with the 

Vichy regime. The 

names of Petain, La- 


‘val, Darlan, even Gi- : 


raud, still arouse ire Wm. L. Langer 
and resentment in that segment of pub- 
lic opinion which clamored so loudly, 
and often embarrassingly, for De Gaulle 
and the Fighting French. It was that the 
facts might be known, the objectives and 
the achievements of our policy, that for- 
mer Secretary of State Hull asked: Dr. 
Langer to make a detailed and inde 
pendent study. The author had access 
to official documents and spent some 
three years in sifting and evaluating the 
information. The result is a sober, doct- 
mented work of sound historical value. 

But it will not satisfy nor please those 
who still look upon vain, old, patriarchal 
Petain, surrounded by enemies and be 
wildered by friends, as the archcollabo 
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Meditations 
FOR JUNE 


Two books by 
Athanasius Bierbaum, O.F.M. 
Translated by 
Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M. Cap. 


CHRIST: TEACHER AND HEALER 
A particularly practical volume 
which is characterized by an under- 
standing of the problems of the 
average soul. "Bound to find a re- 
sponsive chord in the reader's heart." 
244 pp., $1.75 


CHRIST: VICTIM AND VICTOR 
An invaluable aid to mental prayer, 
outlining the place of Christ the 


Redeemer in our daily life. 222 pp., 
$1.75 


—Dominicana. 


Dept. 4-908 
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NOW READY 


A Commentary on the Pentecostal 
Sequence 


The Veni Sancte Spiritus 
By REV. DR. NICHOLAS GIHR 


Author of ‘“‘The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass’’— 
Now translated into English for the first time 


By REV. L. M. DOOLEY, S.V.D. 


A must for every ascetical library and Catholic 
home — Invaluable fur every priest, seminarian, 
religious and layman. 


Order from: Limited Edition. Price $2.00 
Book Dept.. Miramar Island Creek, Mass. 











PERRY'S CHOCOLATES 
A DELICIOUS TREAT 
$1.25 per pound 
255 Pullman Ave. 


ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 
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. Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs or 
symbols; uses ABC’s. Easy to learn; easy to 
write and transcribe. Fast preparation for a job. Surpris- 
ing'y low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used in leading of- 
fices and Civil Service. Write for free booklet. 24th year. 
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rator with Hitler. One cannot help won- 
dering how so many could, seemingly in 
all seriousness, damn all the men of 
Vichy, even the ones who made our 
North African invasion possible; how 
they could base their objections ~on 
ideological grounds of lofty principle— 
“have no truck with former collabora- 
tors”; and at the same time how they 
could clamor for yet more aid for Stalin, 
who seems to have been a bit of a col- 
laborator himself in the heyday of the 
Molotov-Von Ribbentrop pact. 
Throughout, Dr. Langer gives a fair 
evaluation of men and events. He makes 
no bones about Darlan’s being an op- 
portunist, gives grudging credit for 
Franco’s neutrality, thinks Petain’s con- 
demnation was sheer politics, etc. His 
conclusion is that were the whole Vichy 
problem to confront us again, we would 
act no differently. The simple reason 
being that there was no workable alter- 
native. DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


WHY THEY BEHAVE LIKE 
RUSSIANS 

By John Fischer. 262 pages. Harper & 

Brothers. : $2.75 
If Soviet Russia’s be- 
havior is sometimes 
strange, illogical, or 
unpredictable, it is 
all because of a fear 
neurosis. Such in brief 
is the theory of John 
Fischer, who served as 
an UNRRA represent- 
ative in the Ukraine. 
The fourteen men who compose the all- 
powerful Politburo are described un- 
flatteringly as “The Scared Men in the 
Kremlin.” They are pathologically afraid 
of being forced to fight another war be- 
fore they are prepared. And it will take 
fifteen years of tightened belts and back- 
breaking labor before Russia is ready. 

Tightened belts and backbreaking la- 
bor are not conducive to the popularity 
of any regime. So the Politburo, even as 


John Fischer 


1a personal safety measure, must keep the 


Russian populace scared too. That is 
why Russia’s domestic propaganda con- 
stantly harps on the threat of Western 
imperialism and capitalist ambition. 
Only the bogey of another attack is men- 
acing enough to make Russian work- 
ers willing to undergo the privations and 
hardships of a new series of Five Year 
Plans. And when their enthusiasm lags, 
“cookie and whip” techniques are used. 

The “cookie” technique cajoles work- 
men into greater productivity by hold- 
ing out incentive-pay schemes and pre- 
miums in the form of shopping, hous- 
ing, and recreational privileges. But even 
at best the lot of a Ukrainian laborer is 
pitiably harsh according to American 
standards. The “whip” technique is de- 
signed to make it harsher still, if there 
be need. It aims at squelching discon- 
tent, antigovernment movements, and 
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Six 


appearances 


of Our Lady 





OUR LADY 


OF FATIMA 
By William Thomas Walsh 


Thirty years ago in the remote hill 
country ‘of Portugal, three small chil- 
dren witnessed six miraculous ap- 
pearances of the Blessed Virgin. Dur- 
ing these six visitations she told the 
awe-struck children of impending 
world events: the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, the horrors of World War Il, 
and the menace that Marxism offers 
to the entire world at this moment. 


Mr. Walsh visited the scene and 
talked to the only one of these chil- 
dren now living— Lucia, who is now 
Sister Maria das Dores. The present 
book is based chiefly upon the first- 
hand accounts in her memoirs and 
on conversations with surviving wit- 
nesses of the startling miracle the 
Lady performed to prove the truth 
— the children said. Probably 


Catholic Book Club selection for May. 
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journey 
of 
faith 


THE EAGLE 
AND THE CROSS 
By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein 


Young Marcius, son of an Irish king, 
had joined the Roman army seeking 
adventure. That is how he happened 
to witness the events of the first 
Easter Week and to be sent on a 
journey from Jerusalem to Rome, 
carrying as a gift to the Emperor 
the lance that had pierced Christ's 
side. $2.75 ; 
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THE NEW 


Canon E. J. Mahoney, p.p., Professor of Moral Theology 
at St. Edmund’s College, Ware, writing in the Clergy 
Review, February, 1947, says: — 
““The publishers justly regard the publication of this 
Breviary as an important event, seeing that apart from 
Husenbeth’s pocket edition of 1830 it is the first to be 
printed in this country since the Reformation . .. Bearing 
in mind the pioneering nature of this enterprise, one 
would gladly be prepared to overlook any blemishes, but 
a careful examination of the volumes has revealed none at 
all: ...the paper is good...type very legible... 
format convenient . . . leather binding truly executed . . . 
““ The edition contains all the new offices promulgated 
up to the time of printing, such as the Common of Supreme 
Pontiffs and the office for the feast of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary... ‘ 


“ 


. . where the editors have been particularly suc- 
cessful is in facilitating recitation of the divine office 
by eliminating cross references. The Preces Dominicales 
et Feriales are printed in full on each day in the 
Psalter, not only at Lauds and Prime but at each 
little hour; the antiphons at Lauds proper to 
the week preceding Christmas are also printed in 
the Psalter; the proper antiphons used at Lauds 
are repeated for the little hours, including Prime 
... we know of no edition which applies this 


Publishers to the Holy See 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD. 
28 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, ENGLAND 





BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 





His Eminence Dr. Bernard 
Griffin, Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Westminster, accepts the 
new Breviarium Romanum 
from Colonel Oliver Crosth- 
waite-Eyre, M.P., Chairman 
of Burns Oates & Washbourne 
Ltd. 

Photograph taken at Claridge’s 
London, Jan, 14th, 1947. 


principle of repetition so thoroughly as in the present 
book. There is even at the close of each volume an 
overlap, in order to include the First Vespers of the 
succeeding part.... 


“*Some might have expected that the new Latin Psalter 
promulgated last year would be incorporated in_ this 
edition, but it was wisely decided to retain the old version 
until the new is finally and irrevocably approved. That 
this has not yet happened is evident from the concluding 
words in the preface to the second edition of the new 
Psalter: ‘* Hanc enim, etsi interim, post ‘ typicam ’ quae 
dicitur editionem, firnia et immutata conservatur, tamen, 
ubi opus erit, aliquantulum mutari posse speramus, cum 
quando nova haec Psalmorum interpretatio omnium usui 
praescribenda videbitur.’’ The preface gives a cordial 
invitation to everyone using the Psalter to make sugges- 
tions for its improvement, an invitation which has been 
accepted very heartily by writers in La Maison Dieu and 
other French periodicals. It is clearly advisable to retain 
the old version until the new is finally settled, when its 
use will be not merely permissive but obligatory; 

in the meanwhile we may continue to address the 

Lord, for example in Ps. 17 (18), as ‘* Fortitudo 

mea ’”’ instead of ‘‘ arx mea’”’.... 

** ... Eleven guineas is a just and reasonable 
price to pay for this Breviary ...”’ 


REYERLL & GON LED., LONDON, BEGLAED 
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LEARN AT HOME Simple as A-B-C—lessons con- 
sist of real selections, instead of tiresome exercises. Each 
easy lesson adds a new “‘piece’” to your list. You read 
real notes, too—no ‘“‘numbers’’ or trick music. Method 
js so thorough that some of our 850,000 students are 
band and orchestra LEADERS. Everything is in print 
and pictures. First you are told what to do. Then a. pic- 
ture shows you how. In a 


short time you may become 
Easy as A-B-C a good musician! 





Mail coupon for Free 
Book and Print and Pic- 
ture Sample. Mention fa- 
vorite instrument. 


U. S. School of Music 
626 Brunswick Bidg. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Sample 















and Picture 





Print 





U. 8. ScHooL oF Musto, 626 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me Free Booklet and Print-and-Picture 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument) 


Have you 
Instrument.......-0---0-> Instrument?.........- 
I i 0'0 0 clus Rinne 0500ees coceescasecrecssnneoe 
(Please Print) 
BMMrOES . nw cccccccccccccscccccs 06646.00d 008 000 














ISTAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 

Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 

Bogue Unit Method for scientific 

correction of stammering and 

stuttering — successful for 45 

years, Free —no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5809, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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CAMPS 
PINE ACRES 


A Camp for Catholic Girls 
Age Eight to Seventeen 

In the Allegheny Mountains, 6 miles from-Ligonier 
and 50 miles from Pittsburgh, Pa. Owned and spon- 
sored by Father Joseph A. Doerr of Pittsburgh. 
Camp is complete in all details: mountains, running 
stream, swimming pool, and all outdoor sports. 

Address: Camp Director 

MISS MARY LOUISE McBRIDE, M.A. 

516 Spring St. Latrobe Pa. 














TEGAWITHA 
CATHOLIC CAMP FOR GIRLS 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on pri- 
vate lake. 3 hours from N.Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, sailing, canoeing, 
aquaplaning, archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel on grounds. 
29th year. Catalog. 
MISS MARY A. LYNCH 
390 Riverside Drive New York 25, N. Y. 
(After June Ist, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 
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‘CAMP NOTRE DAME ? 


the Foothills of New Hampshire’s White Mountains 


48th si — 24 Ola se % 
paieempieageies $7 Sesttatrhsey"S 
.. : 

FOR BOYS SPRUCELAND 4 

Ages 6 to 16 FOR GIRLS te 

~ ake Spemterd on Granite Lake 
N.NE s EIGHT WEEKS 

‘e 


20 Miles Apart — 10 Miles from Keene 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN; Physician in Attendance; 
Resident Registered Nurse 
Finest Equipment — Beautiful Waterfront 
Mature Supervision 
p Rates: $185 per Season; $100 per Month 

+ _ Free Transportation from New York and Boston 
. Arrangements May Be Made for a Post-Season Week 
ress Inquiries to: 


J 
John E. Cullum Mr, and Mrs. L. T. Fe 


‘ ints A... NOTRE DAME 
a uilding, Union City, N. J. 
— Union $-3840. If no answer, call Union 5-7178. 
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passive resistance. The NKVD is its ex- 
pert exponent, and its unloveliest fea- 
tures are disclosed in prison camps. 
While stressing Russia’s fear neurosis, 
Mr. Fischer does not advocate that we 
adopt a conciliatory, milksopish foreign 
policy aimed at perpetually soothing 
jangled Soviet nerves. He thinks we must 
be strong enough and honest enough to 
call an uncompromising halt to Russia’s 
so-called security plans, which in practice 
amount to a gobbling up of all her 
neighbors. He is sure that Russia, while 
girding for war, does not want war now. 
She may not want it even fifteen years 
from now. But in any event, he thinks 
that our big job at the moment is to 
prove to the world that democracy really 
works and that booms and slumps are 
not inevitable. Above all else we must 
avert the disastrous economic collapse 
which Russia is predicting for us and 
which, by crippling our own rehabilita- 
tion plans in western Europe, would 
give Communism a free hand there. 
This Book-of-the-Month selection is 
attractive stylistically and presents a 


‘ plausible analysis of the Soviet enigma. 


AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE WORLD 
By James Burnham. 248 pages. John 
$3.00 


Day Company, 
Mr. James Burnham 
could not have chosen 
a more opportune 
time for publication 
of his latest book, The 
Struggle for the 
World, than the pres- 


ent, in which the 
“Truman Doctrine” 
against expanding James Burnham 


forces of Communism was enunciated. 
The author of the well-written politico- 
philosophical books, The Managerial 
Revolution and The Machiavellians, 
now contends that our world is immi- 
nently threatened by Communism. Only 
a genuine world federation, therefore, 
can prevent a Third World War, al- 
ready being engineered by the Soviet 
Union. In fact, says Mr. Burnham, this 
wart has already started, but its full fury 
will break out only in five or ten. years. 
He asserts that time still remains to 
avert the total destruction of humanity, 
but only if the United States, the sole 
hope of threatened mankind, adopts a 
new, vigorous foreign policy. 


How should it be done? Mr. Burnham 
proposes to recognize Communism as a 
mortal enemy of our system and, in- 
deed, of all Western civilization. Thus, 


the destruction of Communism within 


our own borders is a prerequisite of any 
effective action. That done, the United 
States should wake up and embark upon 
a clear, determined policy, which op- 
poses the Soviets everywhere, even with- 
in the Soviet Union itself. Finally, he 
advocates basic revision of our long- 








THOMAS EDWARD 
SHIELDS 


Biologist, Psychologist, 
Educator 
by JUSTINE WARD 


Here is the life story of the famous 
Catholic teacher Thomas Edward 
Shields; it is the inspiring story of 
a man who was thought stupid and 
“incapable of learning” as a boy, 
but by sheer strength of mind and 
character grew up to become one 
of the greatest pioneers in Catholic 
education in the United States. 

$3.50 


SISTERS 
OF MARYKNOLL 
Through Troubled Waters 
by 
Sister Mary De Paul Cogan 


“An inspiring account of the heroic 
work of the Maryknoll Sisters 
under the trying conditions of the 
Pacific War . . . The impression it 
leaves is profound and lasting’’ 

—Brooklyn Tablet $2.50 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 











““Fascinating.’’ 


—Cleveland 
News 





SPEAKING of 
CARDINALS — 


by Thomas B. Morgan 
author of “The Listening Post” 


Mr. Morgan, a newspaperman at the 
Vatican since 1919, writes with the au- 
thority of a companion and friend of the 
Princes of the Church, “devoting a chap- 
ter each to Cardinals O’Connell, Hayes, 
Mundelein, Dougherty, Spellman, Stritch, 
Mooney and Glennon . . . These per- 
sonality sketches are pleasant reading.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 
“A human document devoid of any stuffi- 
ness.”——Atlanta Constitution. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 19 
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Subject to Adequate Demand 
a reprint will go to press, at an early date, of 
THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


An international work of reference on the con- 
stitution, doctrine, discipline and history of The 
Catholic Church. 


GOD'S OWN METHOD 


By Aloysius McDonough, C.P., S.T.D. 
Edited by ed 


Herbermann, Pace, Pallen, Shahan and Wynne 
In Fifteen Volumes and Index The Atonement of Christ 
is God's method of our 


To be printed from the original plates. 
The text will be unchanged but there will be added 
At-one-ment with Him 


the Supplement issued in 1922, Volume XVII 
Price on application. 
THE GILMARY SOCIETY 


A Membership Corporation 
317 East Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. 


Theology for the Mind and the Heart in 
the parlance of the day. Price $2.00 


(Postage prepaid on prepaid orders) 














"In preparing this book, Father McDonough 
has done a great service for souls.” 


From Preface by 
ARCHBISHOP CUSHING OF BOSTON 
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Medal of Solid Sterling Silver nestled within the petals 
of a dainty plastic Lily Bell. Attached to 18 inch Sterling 
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Baby size. Specify color and size desired. Gift boxed. 
Send one dollar to: - 


Dept. S, ST. FRANCIS CO.., Inc. 


327 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Quantity prices to dealers. Special prices to the clergy. 
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established principles in foreign rela. 
tions. Realizing that the coming war 
will be a supreme test for survival, the 
author thinks we should help all those 
who oppose the Russians. He believes 
that by such a radical departure from 
our traditional pattern, the United 
States will become a rallying point of 
other nations who have no alternative 
but to fall under Soviet domination. Mr. 
Burnham envisages a vague, undefined 
“world order,” which sometimes he calls 
“American empire,” sometimes a “world 
democratic federation.” 

The Struggle for the World is a time. 
ly book, written by a man with unusual 
knowledge of the nature of Commu. 
nism. It should be read and studied by 
all who are eager to know why we still 
await the much-desired peace. 

WALTER DUSHNYCK 


GERMANY’S UNDERGROUND 

By Allen Welsh Dulles. 207 pages. 

The Macmillan Co. $3.00 
This is an authorita- 
tive and fascinating 
report on the events 
which culminated in 
Colonel von Stauffen- 
berg’s attack on Hit- 
ler’s life, on July 20, 
1944. The author (a 
brother of John Foster 
Dulles) was the chief Allen Dulles 
representative of the Office of Strategic 
Services in Switzerland from 1942 to 
VE-Day, when he became head of the 
OSS Mission to Germany. As no other 
American was as closely in touch with 
the conspiracy as Mr. Dulles, and as he 
had access to many secret documents 
after VE-Day, his book is much better 
than any previous writings on the topic. 

While it is obvious that Mr. Dulles 
has told his story with great care, there 
are unfortunately many inaccuracies in 
his references to events before 1942, for 
whose knowledge he had to rely on 
others. It is not correct, for instance, 
that the 1933 Concordat “included a rev- 
ocation of the Church’s previous pro- 
hibition against Catholics’ joining the 
Nazy party” (the prohibition had been 
rescinded by the Bishops on March 28, 
1933, long before the Concordat), that 
“Catholic youth organizations were 
largely incorporated in the Hitler 
Youth” (all of them were either dis 
solved by the Nazis or dissolved them- 
selves, not one let itself be “incorpo- 
rated”), that in the Reichstag elections 
of November 1932 “the Communists 
gained as’ much as the Nazis lost” (the 
Communists gained 11 seats, the Nazis 
lost 33). 

Chapter 9 (“Church and University’) 
is not entirely satisfactory. It would have 
been better if the author had limited 
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THE CLERICS REGULAR 
MINISTERS OF THE SICK 


(Order of St. Camillus) invite boys and young 
men to dedicate themselves to God and their 
fellow men as Priests or Brothers in the service of 
Christ's suffering brethren. Candidates for the 
Priesthood or Brotherhood please write to the 


VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 


St. Camillus Hospital 
10100 W. Bluemound Rd., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 











Too Old to be a Priest? 


If you are twenty-eight or younger, have high 
school, good health, and the desire to be a 
priest, write to us for particulars. 

HOLY FAMILY SEMINARY 
2500 Ashby Rd. St. Louis 14, Mo. 














The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: teaching in high schools, 
colleges, and schools for the underprivileged boy, office 
work, trades and many other occupations. Write for 
iMustrated booklet, “‘Holy Cross Brothers.’’ Address: 
Brother Dominic Elder, C.S.C. 
The Scholasticate, Notre Dame, Ind. 


or 
Brother Eymard Salzman, C.S.C. 
Sacred Heart Juniorate, Watertown, Wis. 


or 
Brother Silvan Mellett, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate, Valate, N. Y. 

















FRANCISCAN cr ihe’Sct.ed teers 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Yo men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 











MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Helghts Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 











YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Mas- 
ter and interested in boarding school work or 
the rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain 
more information by —_ to: Rev. Brother 
Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 

grade graduates are also now being 
accepted in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 











THE MARIANNHILL FATHERS 


invite young men, desirous of dedicating their 
lives te God under the banner of Our Lady and 
St. Anne. Courses are offered for High School, 
College and Philosophy students. Liberal allow- 
ance for needy cases. For descriptive booklet, 
prospectus and further information, write to: 


Very Rev. Fr. Rector 
St. Bernard's Seminary Brighton, Michigan 














Elderly people seeking 

a permanent home 
—or who wish to spend the summer or winter in 
sunny Victoria, are welcomed at St. Mary’s Priory 


. Mary 
Guest House (once the Glenshiel Hotel). For 
Prospectus write: 


The Mother Prioress, St. Mary's Priory 


Barnard Avenue, Victoria, B.C., Canada 








conspiracy or were in touch with the 
OSS. By mentioning Bishop (later Car- 
dinal) von Galen and Bishop (now Car- 
dinal) von Preysing, Mr. Dulles tried to 
cover the much larger field of religious 
anti-Nazi resistance in general. His 
failure to mention some of the mogt im- 
portant anti-Nazi activities in Catholic 
circles (for instance those with which 
Father Joseph Rossaint, Father Max 
Joseph Metzger, Franz Steber, Johannes 
Maassen, Egon Formanns were associ- 
ated) has left the picture incomplete. 
WILLIAM SOLZBACHER 


BEHIND THE SILKEN CURTAIN 
By Bartley C. Crum. 297 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.00 

Nobody with a con- 

science can be indiffer- 

ent to the plight of 
hundreds of thousands 
of displaced persons in 

Europe, whether they 

be Jewish or non- 

Jewish. Bartley C. 

Crum,- an American fe 

member of the Anglo- Bartley Crum 

American Committee on Palestine, pre- 

sents in Behind the Silken Curtain the 

case for the settlement of Europe's dis- 
placed Jews in the Holy Land. 

There are strong’ arguments to sup- 
port Zionist efforts to establish a Jewish 
National Home, but that such a Jewish 
state must be set up in Palestine is not 
as evident as Mr. Crum’s readable and 
highly emotional book would cause the 
undiscerning reader to believe. Behind 
the Silken Curtain makes a great deal 
of the Balfour Declaration of 1917, the 
League of Nations Mandate for Pales- 
tine, and various promises made to 
American voters at election time. Mr. 
Crum seems naive in taking seriously 
what even his great and woolly idol, 
Wendell Willkie, after his campaign, 
candidly called “campaign oratory.” And 
if he is as shocked as he appears to be 
by State Department assurances to the 
Arabs that no important move would 
be made without consulting them, he 
should never have been appointed to 
the Anglo-American Committee. 

Since a book like Behind the Silken 
Curtain is permeated with the philoso- 
phy of the author, it is interesting that 
Mr. Crum was chairman of the Madison 
Square Garden rally to which Harold 
Laski telephoned his attack on the Vati- 
can. 

The author several times states that 
he is a Catholic. But there is a strange 
ring to any reference he makes to Cathol- 
icism. “As a boy in school,” he says, “I 
had heard the ancient, terrible charge: 
Jews had killed Christ. . - . My early 
conditioning, I decided, had been to 
some extent anti-Semitic.” Again, he 
says: “I realized . . . how sound were 
the principles Jesus had laid down: the 
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Of special interest 


to readers of 
The Sign 


The Wisdom 
of GOD 


by Fidelis Rice 


Father Rice’s inspiring articles 
which appeared originally in The 
Sign, have been collected and 
bound into one handsome volume. 
Here is the perfect antidote to the 
three spiritual ills prevalent in the 
postwar world—uncertainty, indif- 
ference, and, above all, defeatism. 
Dealing with the Christianity 
which St. Paul stressed in reflect- 
ing on God’s wisdom and power, 
Father Rice’s book is timely, sim- 
ple and eloquent; ideal for Cath- 
olic and Protestant alike. 


$1.75 


AFTER 
BLACK COFFEE 


by Robert I. Gannon 


Wesevun and__ witty, 
these are the sparkling after-dinner 
speeches of Father Gannon, Presi- 
dent of Fordham University. “Red- 
olent of an after-dinner masculin- 
ity of good cigars, good wine, good 
talk, and, above all, good fellow- 
ship. The smoke rings he blows 
manage to linger on the air of 
memory a goodly while.” 


—New York Times 
$2.25 


AT YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 


tHE 


DECLAN X. McMULLEN 


COMPANY 
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VESTI 0 N: What Makes a Boy Become a Priest? 


ANSWER: © 


WRONG: A hidden voice calls him or an angel taps him on the shoulder. 


RIGHT: He wants to promote God's glory by saving his own soul and those of others, and 
feels that he can best do this as a priest. 


WRONG: He hopes for an easy life with no responsibilities. 


RIGHT: He sees a personal challenge in the fact that millions of souls do not know Christ. 
He wants to do the best thing possible so he accepts it. 


Of course this isn’t the whole answer. If you are still puzzled about some matters per- 
taining to a priestly vocation you'll find the answer in the booklet HOW RICH ARE THE 
YOUNG. It’s beautifully illustrated; written by the author of THE SCARLET LILY, and 
FREE for the asking. Send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 


CONFERENCE OF CLERICS AND RELIGIOUS 
Dept. 21. Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 











BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 


The Minor $ i y of the Di Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and a= who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious state. 

oys who have finished grammar school or 
higher grades may apply to: 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0O.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition will 
| be given consideration. 
a 


BE A BENEDICTINE “WORK AND PRAY” 


The Monks of St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida, continue 
the work and prayer begun at Monte Cassino by their 
founder, St. Benedict. 


PRAYER: The Mass and Divine Office in full Liturgical 





‘orm 

WORK: Teaching, Mission-Parishes, Various Activities 
Prayer is eir work: their work is a prayer. 

Boys of Eighth Grade or High School aspiring to 

the Priesthood or Brotherhood are invited to write to 


FATHER BENEDICT, 0O.S.B. 
St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida 























THE FATHERS OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


Appeal to young men to join their order, either to prepare for the Holy Priesthood or 
to be Lay Brothers. For information write to 
REV. FATHER COMMANDER, 
OUR LADY OF MERCY MONASTERY, P. O. Box 188, Berea, Ohio 














DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A PRIEST ? 
- We welcome to our Society any — young man who is sincerely willing 
3 to leave the world and consecrate himself to God. As a Salvatorian Home- 


Missionary Priest he will devote his life either to giving retreats, missions, 
lectures, special Sunday and feast-day sermons, or to the work of education and 
the apostolate of the press. As a Missionary of the Foreign Missions a varied 
and great apostolate awaits him; but ordinarily only volunteers are sent. 
raduates of the elementary school, and such as have had some or complete 
high school or college, OR ARE ADVANCED IN YEARS are welcome to corre- 
spond. Advanced students who are deficient in Latin credits receive special 
courses. If you are ot gd to pay the full fees we shall seek to solve your 
problem through the aid of special benefactors. 
Ps... as have had six years of Latin enter the novitiate immediately. No 
ges 
Write to one of the addresses below saying you want to become a Salvatorian 
Priest and indicate your age, health, extent 7 education, etc. 


For East The Rev. Registrar, For Mid-West The Rev. Registrar, 
MOTHER OF THE SAVIOR SEMINARY and West SALVATORIAN SEMINARY 
Society of the Divine Savior, Society of the Divine Savior, 
Blackwood, New Jersey. St. Nazianz, Wisconsin, 








THE ORDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


The Priests of this ancient Order of Friars devote themselves to the apostolic labor of teach- 
ing, preaching, parish work and the Missions. Lay Brothers assist the Fathers in the service 
of God by prayer and manual labor. Preparatory seminaries at Staten Island, N. Y., and 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Do not hesitate to apply because you are poor. Every consideration is 
given to worthy candidates who cannot afford to pay. 
Write to: FATHER RECTOR, AUGUSTINIAN SEMINARY 
Clove Rd. and Howard Avenue Staten Island 1, N. Y. 

















THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of Men. The Brothers conduct ge: | and ial hospi 
men and boys of ail chemes and creeds, rich or poor ee ee oe 


MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 


Brothers—senf upon request to an ng man desiring to devote his life to ice of 
God as a Religious Hospital motes ” "9 the service 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE * ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. Box 360, Rt. 1, *"Glennondale,"" Clayton, Mo. 
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work by all for the good of all... .} 


felt that in Palestine I had peeled of 
all the accumulated layers of mystical 
tradition and legend that had beep 
built up about Jesus. Now I saw Him as 
Jesus the Man. I realized how relent. 
lessly the facts of the modern world 
were driving us to accept His economic 
principles. . . .” 

Although Christ’s principles of justice 
and love must be applied to economic 
practices, He taught no economic prin- 
ciples as such. The Divine Master did 
not come to establish the City of Man 
but the City of God. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


SHORT NOTICES 


KNOCK ON ANY DOOR. By Willard 
Motley. 504 pages. D. Appelton Century 
Inc. $3.00. This is the story of Nick Romano, 
product of a Chicago slum. It is a sordid 
story which overlooks none of the moral 
ugliness encountered in the vice-ridden sec- 
tions of any big city. It is told bluntly, with 
ultrarealistic fidelity to the coarse language, 
brutal practices, and unchanging sensuality 
of an environment where man’s animality 
comes to the fore with frightening vigorous- 
ness. But for all his powerful, sometimes 
shocking, realism, Mr. Motley is still a sen- 
timentalist. And therein lies the greatest 
danger of this book. Nick, whose career of 
crime is launched and pursued with hardly 
a single misgiving, is treated as if he were 
a helpless creature of circumstance. In Mr. 
Motley’s view, environment becomes the 
prime determinant of morality. That is bad 
philosophy. And when a book has an inde- 
fensible theme, there remains no excuse 
for dangerously vivid portrayals of vulgarity 
and vice. Not recommended. 


THE GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST, By 
M. J. Lagrange, O.P. Two volumes. 670 
pages. The Newman Bookshop. $7.50. The 
original English translation of Father La- 
grange’s popular work appeared about nine 
years ago. This new edition again makes a 
modern classic available to those who value 
the scriptural. learning and clarity of pre- 
sentation for which the great Dominican 
scholar was justly famous. Working on the 
principle underlying his Catholic Harmony 
of the Four Gospels, namely, that St. Luke's 
order and St. John’s chronology ought to 
serve as the basis of a Life of Jesus, Father 
Lagrange arranges the events of Christ's 
earthly mission into a continuous narrative, 
adding commentaries and supplying the his- 
torical background which are needed for a 
deeper appreciation of the gospels them- 
selves. 


Reviewers 

KATHERINE Brécy, Litt, D., dramatic and 
literary critic, is author of The Poets’ Chan- 
try. 
""iikiatias DUsHNYCK, student of Central 
European affairs, is on the editorial staff of 
America. 

ny O'CALLAGHAN, graduate of Manhat- 
tan College, is engaged in historical study 
for a government agency. 

Eupa Tanasso, M.A., is a graduate of New 
Rochelle College and Columbia Unive-sity. 

WILLIAM SOLZBACHER, PH.D., was a leader 
of the Catholic Youth Movement in Ger- 
many. 
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Kingsblood Royal by Sinclair Lewis 
The Magnificent Barb by Dana Faralla 
The Web of Days by Edna Lee 

The Tin Flute by Gabrielle Roy 

The Private Life of Henry Perkins by 
John Murray Reynolds 

Vermilion by Idwal Jones 


Kingsblood Royal by Sinclair Lewis 
»>Grand Republic, the scene of his last 
novel Cass Timberlane, is again used by 
Mr. Lewis for the setting of this, the best 
piece of work he has produced in many 
years. Neil Kingsblood is a handsome 
young man who was wounded during 
World War II. He is happily married 
to the daughter of one of the most pros- 
perous and influential men in town. His 
love for his wife, Vestal, is rivaled only 
by his love for their small daughter. He 
isa minor officer in a bank, with pros- 
pects of advancement to the very top. 
He is well thought of generally, popu- 
lar, respected. 

To humor his father, who believes 
that his family has royal English blood, 
Neil does a bit of genealogical research. 
He finds no evidence of descent from 
Henry VIII, but comes upon proof that 
one of his ancestors, on his mother’s 
side, was a full-blooded Negro. Incredu- 
lous, horrified, panicky, he nonetheless 
is inexorably drawn into admission—in- 
deed, proclamation—of this fact. At first 
he communicates it to a few Negroes 
whom he seeks out. Then he tells it to 
his family, finally to his friends and asso- 
cates, as anti-Negro feeling rises in 
Grand Republic in the wake of the war. 

By all the whites save two or three 
he is brutally treated. He is expelled 
from his club, loses his job, is deliberate- 
ly insulted, is told to get out of the 
exclusive neighborhood in’ which he 
lives. On the other ‘hand, there are com- 
pensations in his discovery of the Negro 
world, something which had previously 
been remote and closed to him. His wife, 
though suffering acutely, stands~by him 
and, at the end, is with him as a mob 
of bigots ‘marches on his house. 

There is in this book much super- 
ficial scribbling, much erratic, if occa- 
sionally coruscating chattering. But it 
has depth and force, too. Neil’s discovery 
and plight have reality and urgency. 
Exaggerated, even caricatured, as some 
of the figures and episodes are, all are 
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basically true. The indictment of white 
society, worshipping the gods of money 
and “respectability” and shot through 
with ignorance, illogic, and selfishness, 
is only too terribly just. And the Negroes 
in American life are not sentimentally 
depicted. Rough here and there, and 
dragging in an improper affair which 
detracts from the clarity and strength of 
the work as a whole, this is a fascinating, 
disturbing, thought-compelling novel. 
(Random House. $3.00) 


The Magnificent Barb by Dana Faralla 
> In this story of a boy and a horse, 
it is atmosphere which counts. The char- 
acters are stereotypes, the situation trite, 
the denouement a foreseen certainty, but 
the author has managed to get onto 
paper something of the feeling of a 
ramshackle plantation house in Georgia, 
something of the romance of the Irish 
horse traders, something of the magic 
and the madness which seem to go with 
horses. 

Young Kevin Fitzgerald, living on the 
impoverished plantation, has the love of 
horses in his blood. He dreams of own- 
ing a magnificent animal with a white 
foot. An old Irish horse trader gives him 
such a horse, though, because of the 
abuse the beast has received, no one but 
Kevin can see his quality. The boy 
nurses the animal to health and glisten- 
ing beauty, trains him, rides him in a 
steeplechase, wins, but then loses the 
horse. However, there is a foal which 
promises great things. 

In the background of this simple, ob- 
vious, but somehow charming narrative, 
there are the conventional love story 
and a conventional assortment of con- 
ventionally picturesque minor charac- 
ters. But it is the boy and his horse 
which engage and delight even the blasé 
reader. 

(Messner. $2.50) 


The Web of Days by Edna Lee 

> When, shortly after the Civil War, an 
attractive young New Englander, Hester 
Snow, comes to Georgia to be governess 
on an isolated plantation, the local peo- 
ple who know of her destination indicate 
by their words, their silences, their grim- 
aces that she is in for trouble. But bus- 
tling little’ Hester is not daunted by the 
decay of the house and property, by the 
master’s apparent madness, by his 


mother’s slovenliness, greed, and cruelty, 
by his wife’s pathetic drunkenness, by 
the cluster of myths and mysteries which 
close about her like cobwebs. 

She falls in love with the master’s 
dashing brother, but marries the master 
(Saint Clair LeGrand, if you must 
know) after the strange death of his 
wife. Thinking to bring order out of the 
slatternly and subtly vicious tangle of 
the plantation, Hester soon learns that 
she is up against a peerless practitioner 
of evil intrigue who means to use her 
for his own vile purposes, then dispose 
of her. She fights back frantically, and 
none too ethically. At the last, freed 
from the trap into which she has 
plunged, she goes off with the dashing 
brother. 

Although there is nothing particularly 
new in any of her materials, Mrs. Lee 
is competent in a routine way in creating 
and dissolving difficulties for her not 
exactly admirable heroine. Throughout 
one has the impression that the novel 
could be better than it is, that Mrs. Lee 
has it in her to do something more dis- 
cerning and substantial than this deriva- 
tive and mechanical recital. But she has 
sacrificed perception to slickness. 
(Appleton-Century. $3.00) 


The Tin Flute by Gabrielle Roy 

> There is much that is awkward and 
tedious in Miss Roy’s meandering and 
badly accentuated recital of the woes of 
a poor family in the Saint-Henri quarter 
of Montreal. Nonetheless, one finds in 
this book an authenticity, an honesty, a 
poignancy, and a_ universality which 
make it absorbing as one reads and 
haunting when one has done. 

Florentine Lacasse is one of a large 
family.. She lives in a dingy flat with 
her impractical father, her heroic 
mother, and a brood of younger brothers 
and sisters. She works in the five-and-ten 
and aspires to a life of glamour and ease 
as depicted by the movies. Spurning the 
affection of a steady young man, she 
falls in love with another whose heart 
is consumed with ambition. When the 
latter takes advantage of her, then casts 
her off, she hurriedly marries the former, 
assuring herself that, with more money 
than she has ever before had, she will at 
last be secure and content. 

Florentine is spotlighted in the 
crowded narrative, but the reader is like- 
ly to be more interested in Rose-Anna, 
her mother. In this portrait, living, 
tender, but never mawkish, Miss Roy 
has done her best work. Hardly less im- 
pressive are her evocation of Saint- 
Henri, “an ant-heap with the soul of a 
village,” and her representation of the 
lost generation of young men who grew 
up during the depression and found 
jobs and a purpose in life only when 
they went off to fight a war which they 
did not understand. The existence and 
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18 Cannon 100% Virgin 
Wool Blankets 


Hundreds of women’s organiza- 
tions are raising funds through 
our easy-to-follow BLANKET 
CLUB PLANS. YOU CAN DO 
IT TOO! 


FREE: Write TODAY for CAN- 
NON, EMSOND OR BEACON 
Blanket Color Swatches and com- 
plete details of our SALES and 
PROFIT Plan. 


Send Name, Address, Organiza- 
tion and number of Members to-- 


CHARLES S. BURNS ASSOCIATES 
1220-24 Centre Avenue 
Reading, Penna. 

























SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


=. on pe en. 
143 W. 14th $ New York 11, N. Y. 











PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious he gp of Missionary Si 
Trained Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST Comey 


Monrce, Orange County, N 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 














The Little Sisters 0 of the Assumption 


HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
gaining the family to Christ through aan B 
the corporal and s ~~ works = mercy in the 
homes of the Sick 


Young lady, yes, YOU ae read this pation. wens 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission 


Por further information gph to Reverend weed 
Superior, 1624 Poplar Paitadciphia 30, Pa. 





HAVE YOU A DARING ? 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the ferns 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 





MISSIONARY SISTERS 


the 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


Candidates interested in devot' their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory of the Sacred Heart in the home or foreign 
missions are invited to write to 
Mother = St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 
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NEW 


HAIR NETS 
Made of 


100% PURE StLK 


As invisible as- human 
and more durable. CAP NEE 
with or without clastic. ALL 








743 9th Ave. 
New York 19, N. Y, 
Send Money Order er Cheek 
Money refunded if net 
satisfied 


WEISER'S DISTRIBUTORS 








MARY AND MARTHA WORK 
and -— _ poorer are all that we can offer 
girls wishing to be saints. 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams 


a 8 in the domestic department of seminaries 
the care of = people. Candidates ly to 

Mother Provincial, St. Joseph’s Home, 705 

St., Watertown, Wis. 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to Gorste their lives to the 

us service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











YOUNG LADIES 


wishing to become co-victims with Christ through 
the active apostolate of teaching youth, of al- 
leviating the infirmities of the aged, of manag- 
me & the domestic affairs of ae ce residences 


an ies are 
invited to join the 


SISTERS ADORERS OF THE MOST 
PRECIOUS BLOOD 
St. Joseph's Convent Columbia, Pa. 














SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 
of Maryville; Missouri, conduct hospitals 
and orphanages. Young ladies desirous of 
owe souls to Christ by sharing in this 
noble work, are welcome and are invited 
to communicate with the Mother Superior, 
Sisters of St. Francis, Maryville, 
Missouri. 











The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther po peoreng write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The-Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, 

















The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 
Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 
terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 
the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 
Superior, 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 


‘Illinois. 








SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


Young Ladies desiring to devote their lives to the 
service of God by teaching, nursing or household 
duties write to: REV. MOTHER SUPERIOR, 


Nazareth-on-the-Lake, 1412 E. Second Street, 
Superior, Wisconsin 

















the predicament of the urban Poor of 
today are here revealed with almost yp. 
bearable accuracy and insight. And, jp 
the midst of their misery, religion mean, 
very little to these victims of a disorien. 
tated civilization. While giving us q 
memorable company of characters, Mis 
Roy has some pertinent and searching 
questions. 


_(Reynald and Hitchcock. $3.00) 


The Private Life of Henry Perkins by 

John Murray Reynolds 
> Henry Perkins is a porter in a Lon. 
don apartment house. His wife, domi- 
neering and contemptuous, constantly 
likens him to a rabbit. He has no high 
opinion of himself, is content to be toler. 
ated by his wife and his employers, to 
take what little recreation he gets at the 
pub and the movies. But a strange coin 
changes everything for Henry. Its pres. 
ence in his pajama pocket brings him 
a succession of dreams in which he plays 
a commanding role in highly romantic 
situations. In these dreams there are two 
constants beside himself. One is Annie, 
the slavey in his wife’s boarding house 
with whom he is falling in love. The 
other is a sardonic-looking, cryptically 
spoken gentleman named Elohim Yah- 
weh, which is to say God. 

In real life, as contrasted with his 
dream life, Henry meets with disaster. 
He loses his job. His wife deserts him. 
Annie leaves London and goes off to the 
country. 

Later on Annie, who reciprocates his 
love, gets him a job in the country and 
he goes off with her, for the first time 
happy and self-respecting. He has one 
final talk with God in which God ridi- 
cules organized religion, waxes especially 
merry about the absurdity of not eating 
meat on Friday, endorses the idea of 
reincarnation, and enunciates a new 
moral code thus summarized: ‘Few ac- 
tions are good or bad just in themselves. 
It’s the way they affect or influence the 
lives or happiness or peace of mind of 
others that gives them moral signifi- 
cance.” Here, then, is the meat of this 
flimsy, clumsy, saccharine skit: namely, 
that God is no more than the aggregate 
of humanity. 

(Crowell. $2.00) 


Vermilion by Idwal Jones 
> Mr. Jones takes almost five hundred 


pages to detail the rise and fall of a . 


mining dynasty in California, with side- 
trips to Cornwall, Spain, and China. A 
multitudinous cast of characters (in- 
cluding Abraham Lincoln) is laboriously 
paraded. But there is not a_ single 
genuine human being in the lot, and 
all their doings are remarkably unin- 
teresting. The one distinction of the 
book is that it is an “historical” novel 
that can be said to be free of the taint 
of sensationalism. 

(Prentice-Hall. $3.00) 
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“Joan of Lorraine” 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Unlike your reviewer, I think Joan of 
Lorraine is so Catholic in every way that 
it could not be adequately appreciated by 
anyone who has no belief in the super- 
natural. 

It is a masterly, dramatic presentation of 
the genesis of faith, addressing itself to the 
central question: “Why do you believe what 
you believe?” The answer given forms the 
dimax of this remarkable play. It shows 
that faith is not subjective but highly per- 
sonal and divine, stressing the need of grace 
to bring certitude to mind and will. In 
other words, faith is a gift of God which 
man, wrestling with his conscience, either 
accepts or refuses. 

To bring out all of the theology of faith, 
Maxwell Anderson would have had to write 
not only a play within a play but a com- 
mentary on both. But for one who has eyes 
to see, more than enough can be read be- 
tween the lines. 

Thus, Joan of Lorraine is a modern par- 
able so Catholic that my only fear is that 
a nonbeliever could not understand it or 
appreciate anything except the acting, es- 
pecially of Ingrid Bergman. I found it a 
most stimulating and heartening experience. 

(REv.) VINCENT A. BROWN 

St. Albans, N. Y. 


OPA and Rents 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

No doubt you recall the editorial on OPA 
in the August issue. It made me seriously 
consider canceling my subscription to THE 
Sicn. What a pity that the gentleman who 
wrote such an editorial did not hold off 
until he knew of what he wrote. Ceiling 
prices have been lifted, but rent will be 
held in check. To prevent inflation? A 
thousand times no—for that good old vote 
of the 80 per cent. Let the editorial writer 
try to hold on to a twenty-four apartment 
building where the net income shows a 
staggering one-half of 1 per cent. The ten- 
ants in the building have no thought of in- 
flation. They’re buying new cars, going on 
extended vacations, and buying more than 
they ever did in the way of food and cloth- 
ing. This is not the case of the “mythical 
farmer.” 

Private ownership, with the necessary 
competition that accompanies it, has al- 
ways been considered a good thing, but 
with this present system how can property 
Owners compete, and how continue to own? 

The “simple economic law” of which 
Father Gorman writes is a great deal more 
understandable than the idea of pointing 
the finger at the landlord and saying. “You 
the 20 per cent of the country, however you 





T MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS | 


FRANCISCAN CONVENT@""=@ 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Famer Sisters of the Immaculate Conception 
the Order of St. Francis. Communit _— 
ie in the Diocese of Peoria, Green nd 
Archdiocese of New York. Candidates to ‘the 
Sisterhood may apply to 
‘ mOoTHER Seneens: 767 - 30th $T., 
1 ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
b 4 Or St. Pi —-%, Boys’ School for a Deaf, 
909 Hutchinson River Parkw: 
New York 61, New York. 
bah? 
oo 








IS OUR LORD CALLING YOU 
TO BE A MISSIONARY NUN? 


Our Heme ané Design Siadtons om among the Colored 

pet tn Ty Sisters to carry on the great 

wo 

Are ¥ Ao devote YOUR life to Christ? 
further information, address 


nev. “MOTHER PROVINCIAL, O.S.F. 
Convent of Our Lady & St. Francis, 
2226 Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 














THE FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
of Calais have now a Novitiate at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Their work comprises every 
duty relative to the care of the 


ck in Hos- 
‘pital. Young ladies interested should cor- 
tjrespond with the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Our Lady of the Lake Sanitarium 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years. high school. 

ANAHEIM, 


MARYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


Resident and Day School 
for High School Girls 
Conducted by Sisters of Providence of 
St.-Mary-of-the-Woods. College prepara- 

— University affiliation. 
‘or Catalog, address The Registrar 
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SISTERS wt min JOSEPH 


Ofer yen, 6 eee Shen me = te serve God in a 

variety of fields: institutions for ,, the Blind and oe 

Orphans, ools, nd 

—— for working girls. Young women oy 30 

desiring to consecrate eet —, te Ged in any of 

the above fields are invited municate with 
ei PROVINCIAL 

peyeaars 

. *” ENGLEWOOD, 














Saint Mary's, Notre Dame 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Accredited Cottes qeepecetion. iiete. Fine Arts, 
Home Econom 8 ming. Spacious 
campus. Catalog avai ~--4 


ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 
Miami Road South Bend, Indiana 


ST. JOSEPH’S "scico” 


Box B, ro KENTUCKY 

Boarding and Day School for BOYS 

- Xayerian Brothers. Seventh 
de thru School. State Accredited. 
dividual = Small Group ction 

Emphasized. All Sports. Moderate Tuition. 

Send for Catalog. 











Conducted b 











IMMACULATA 42, sccredited Catholic Insti: 
JUNIOR Providence r 1. 7 h =a 
~Woods. Res an ay 

Students. f 
COLLEGE course in Liberal arts, ‘Ter- 


2 minal courses in Home Crafts, 
Washington, D.C, Secretaria! Science, General, 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 toe 8. Address: Box 25 


—ARCHMERE— 


Catholic Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Under Norbertine Canons 
Junior and Senior High School Courses 
College Preparation Emphasized. Small Classes. 
Limited Enroliment. All Sports. Gym. 

yo lly Accredited. 
VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box o7-8. Claymont, Delaware 


BARRY COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
Adrian, Michigan 
Degrees in Arts and Sciences 
Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics 
Short Courses in Business 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool 


All sports, Address: The Dean 


| st. Bede College and Academy 


PERU, ILLINOIS 
Accredited Resident and Day School for 
Boys conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Ideal location in the Starved Rock region 
of the Illinois Valley. Beautiful buildings 
and campus. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
Extensive Athletic Fields, High standards, 
moderate tuition. 
ddress: Office of the Dean. 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. E 1 Adv 

FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 








do it, must prevent inflation.” 


June, 1947 








Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


he inspiring environment of this accredited 
a eed college, — oomnre. ge _——— 


and career skills. usic, 
art. ggg oe secretarial jou: 1 ow " tencher 
[= buildings, 


oridihg. 
Early pi — 7, + - 
SAINT MAR Y-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 











MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Ti 9, MARYLAND 
A nye ig College for Women conducted by the 
of Mercy. Courses leading to Bachelor of 
—_ ‘and Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Science, — ees rce, Nursing, Medical Technology, 
Pre-Medical 
Two-year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of *. Francis Xavier since 
© West coast; Central 


General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All —_ sports, bond, 
orchestra. Directed study and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Box H 
Irvingt Balti 29, Md., for catalog. 

















COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Catholic versity o: erica. 
the University of the State of New York. bership 
the tion of American Colleges and a & ane 
ools. 
esident and non-resident students 


REGIS COLLEGE ».\%! 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 
For catalog: Address the Registrar 
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Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
ADRIAN, 


SIENA HEIGHTS 22% 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Guadusing by ont of st. ny, Mute, 
Bachelor Degrees in. ye onomnics 
a ——" bh a Pre-Medical 
Courses; Tw erminal = ig Secretarial 
Work. Exceptional € Opportunities In in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


colgse® SAINT TERESA “nian” 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 



































Registered for Teacher’s License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. Holds 


Membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Standard courses lead! to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor ere Science, 
and a of Science in Nursing. 

jardized Conserva' of Music is maintained 
in To with the college. Address the Secretary. 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 

A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
ee, teacher training, music. B. A. mk Ss. 
degrees 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island 


Boardin 
School 














New York 

School for Girls, Elementary and High 
partments. Affiliated Cog the State Uni- 
versity. Cornplete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rin 
Address Directress 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 





Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Miers” 


w York 
Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 





FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 184! Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College. Boarding and Day 
School on Seventy Acre Campus 
College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Fordham Preparatory School 
Summer School: July 7-August 14, 1947. 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Law 
School of Business 
School of Education 
School of Adult Education 
At 134 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service 


Four Residence Halls for Men: 7 


St John's Hall—Bishops’ Hall 
St. Robert's Hall—Dealy Hall 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women: 
St. Mary's Hall 
Catalogues of each Department Sent on Request. 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 


stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics. 


Highly accredited. 
Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 


THE COLLEGE OF ST: ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college peepesntien under Broth- 
Christian Sch 























ers of the ools, 7th grade thro 
High School, meeting war and peacetime de-. 
mands. Small classes. R.O.T.C. o regulation 


pa senaee. 26-acre playing = gym. 61st 
miles from 


C.—railway con- 
ns og Catalog. 


. BrorHer BRENDAN, 
Box S, Oaxpate, L. I., N. Y. 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF coparty 
Devoted to her Education of Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., B. 
. in Mus. ucation. In coo} r- 
ritan Hospital, 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 








B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohie 








Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 


rights does this control extend to landlord 
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ACADEMY OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Tuxeds Park, N. Y. 

Founded 1847. Chartered by the Regents. tee: by the Middle States Association 
Country school for girls, beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including all sports. 
Character guidance, social training, health care, individual attention. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

Phone Tuxedo 230 
— 
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Aside from the financial angle, wha 


Practically none. Desirable or not, the ten. 
ant stays on and on if he so desires. 
It may be that you are still not convinced, 
but a great number of thinking people ad. 
mit that OPA has been the most monstroys 
political football in history. 

MINETTA Burke 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Southerner Protests 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


If you'll pardon my rudeness, it’s posi- 
tively disgusting to pick up your very fine 
magazine month after month and _ read 
such trash as you write about the situation 
in the South. As far as we Southerners know 
(and we aren't all ignorant, you know) 
there is no “situation” in the South that 
warrants constant meddling. 

My husband and I are Southern, white 
Catholics. We live on our. own plantation 
with our three small children. He doesn't 
carry a whip, a shot:;un, nor a noose around 
the place, According to your picture of the 
South, the poor starving Negroes are afraid 
to walk in daylight for fear a white man is 
ready to whip, shoot, or hang them. 

I am literally surrounded by Negroes, 
having eight Negro families living around 
me. The majority of our tenant families 
have radios and cars. Public health clinics 
are but a few minutes’ bus ride away. 
Schools are available a short walk away, In 
fact, the colored school teacher stops here 
every morning and picks up the colored 
school children in her car and takes them 
to school. And note this fact: Only one Ne- 
gro child on our plantation goes to school, 
and she doesn’t attend regularly. Whose 
fault is that, may I ask? 

We have the leading Catholic magazines 
and newspapers in our home, and we are 
aware of the position of the Church regard- 
ing the plight of the Negro. But the fact 
remains that you have to have priests and 
nuns here who can work among the Negroes 
and help them before you can hope to re- 
form by spending a million dollars or by 
pointing out the weaknesses existing in the 
South. 

The North is certainly no Utopia. Some 
of the most ignorant people I've ever met 
live in New Jersey and New York. As long as 
the North tolerates such as Marcantonio, I 
think they have little to do to point the 
finger of scorn at the South. I have person- 
ally met some New Jersey politicians, and I 
can only say that they would certainly run 
Bilbo a close race in unscrupulousness. 

MRs. JOHN S, GARST 

Mississippi 

“Homeward Bound” 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Bouquets to you for Ted Le Berthon’s 
“Homeward Bound!” Without being preachy 
it depicted clearly Southern scenes that are 
enacted a thousand times daily in the land 
of sugar cane and cotton. Though I am not 
sentimental, as I read it I could not pre- 
vent a stinging feeling in my eyes or clear 
the lump from my throat. I felt ashamed 
of my Southern origin, of my great-grand- 
mother who owned slaves, of the pride and 
pretense of my social group, ashamed of 
man’s inhumanity to man, ashamed that I 
also am a man, 

I hope you will continue your policy of 





printing such stories. True, they may 
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jrritate dyed-in-the-wool Southerners, and 
chafe certain smug, self-satisfied “Yankees” 
who pretend such articles do not pertain to 
them, but they will feel a tug at their 
dormant consciences nevertheless. Such 
stories will do more good than will a hun- 
dred dry and intellectual lectures on the 
race question. 

More power to you! 

ANTOINE LEDoux 
Collegeville, Minn. 


Forrors OF THE SIGN: 

In your April issue, in the editorial, 
“(t's An Old Southern Disease,” you refer 
to Ted Le Berthon’s sentimental drivel en- 
titled “Homeward Bound.” 

First, I disagree with your statement that 
Mr. Le Berthon is a craftsman, unless you 
refer to him other than as an author. 

Mr. Le Berthon ailudes to the two white 
men’s wanting the hero to direct them to 
women and liquor. Unfortunately, many 
men, both black and white, have no re- 
spect for women, be they white, black, or 
any other color. This as you know has 
caused much trouble between the races. 
But for your narrator to imply that this 
js common practice in the South is -dis- 
gustingly untruthful. 

We Southern Catholics, together with 
many Protestants, are ashamed of the many 
injustices imposed on the Negro. However, 
we are working quietly, gradually, and 
effectively to afford him the opportunity 
to improve his standard of life in every re- 
spect and to participate in our government. 

You should temper your editorials with 
logic and select stories to improve rela- 
tions between the races instead of creating 
friction. I have placed great faith in your 
editorials, but as a fourth-generation South- 
erner I am beginning to doubt if I,should 
continue to, because if you are as biased or 
misinformed on other subjects as you are 
on the South and the Negro you are de- 
cidedly wrong. 

Our priests and good Sisters in each lo- 
cality are doing exemplary work in educat- 
ing adults and children in regard to their 
duties of God and their fellow man and they 
are doing it in the way of Our Lord. 

Cc. M. 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 


- The Grail 
Epitoks oF THE SIGN: 

I am sure you will be happy to publish 
the following correction of a paragraph on 
the work of The Grail which appeared in 
THE SIGN several months ago. 

The Grail is an organization working in 
the lay apostolate movement of the Church 
under the guidance and direction of the 
Hierarchy. To meet the need for spiritual 
and intellectual formation for Christian 
leadership, the Grail has established a 
school of apostolate for young women at 
Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, under the pa- 
tonage of “His Excellency, Archbishop 
McNicholas of Cincinnati. Here young 
Women from many parts of the United 
States come together for periods varying 
in length from a week to a full year to pre- 
pare themselves for active participation in 
the lay apostolate. 

The essential characteristic of Grailville 
is that it is a training school for the laity, 
conducted by lay women under the leader- 
ship of the Hierarchy, and attended by 
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Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 
visor’s course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher’s 
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MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 


ST. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


Asheville, North Carolina 
Distinctive—Accredited 
JUNIOR COLLEGE—HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Conducted by the 
Religious of Christian Education 
Address: The Reverend Mother 
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Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
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Trained Caseworkers wanted for 
Catholic Family & Child Welfare 
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its Program. 
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po vou - HEAR? 


Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes. , 
sound indistinct at parties, \ 
church and home? _ Ti 
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Dear Members, 


We had been much elated 
over the increased interest 
in our appeal. for new mem- 
bers for our Christmas Club 
for Christ. Our feeling of 
elation, however, has been 
rudely deflated. 


Won't you carry on again? 
There never was a time in 
the history of our mission 
when we stood more in need 
of your valued assistance. 


The aftermath of war is 
draining our resources. The 
work of rebuilding is being 
hindered by high prices due 
to inflation. We cannot. go 
on without the help of our 
old friends in the Christ- 
mas Club. 


Ten thousand members! We 
need you! Help us reach our 
goal! 


Please ask two friends to 
join. Send us the names and 
addresses on the coupon be- 
low. 


Our Lady of China prays 
for you and for us. 


Fo, Cranial QF 


Passionist Missionaries, The Sign, Union Gity, N._J. 


2 Pio y0s< 
Penny-A-Day 
Street ..... 
For 
The Missions City, State... 
Name ... 
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SPECIAL COMMUNICATION 


from the Most Rev. Cuthbert 
O'Gara, Passionist Bishop 
of Yuanling, Hunan, China. 
Bishop O'Gara has requested 
the following plea be made 
to the members of the 
Christmas Club and all 
readers of THE SIGN. 





We must avoid purchas- 
ing in China. Prices are 
so exorbitant. The cost 
even of necessary, every- 
day articles, such as 
writing paper and envel- 
opes, is beyond all 
reason. 


We need altar linens in 
the worst way. Could an 
appeal be made? There are 
1 people who have given up 
‘their large homes. They 
'no longer have use for 
big tablecloths. Table- 
cloths such as these are 
most useful to us. They 
would make fine-altar 
linens, also albs. 


If you can help, please 
send the linens to printed 
address below. 


Dear Father: Please enroll these names in your Christmas 
Club. Send mite boxes. 


eeoeee sees e ee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Street eoeeeeeeeoee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


City, EL RRR Sea Se Te a a 














school is to prepare young women to ¢op. 
tribute in their specific capacity as women 
to the building of a Christ-centered worl, 
The training is planned to help each 
woman, whatever her task in life may be 
—as mother, teacher, nurse, worker in office 
or factory—to become a wholehearted a: 
tle, exerting a definite Christian influence 
upon her surroundings. 

The program of the school is based y 
the following principles: the Christian yj. 
sion of life; the family as the basic unit of 
society; the nature and task of women; the 
formation of the intellect; the dignity of 
manual labor; and the development of 
Christian culture. 

To clear up any confusion which may 
have been caused by the previous statement, 
it may be well to emphasize the fact that 
the staff members and the students at 
Grailville are working in the lay apostolate 
of the Church in their capacity as members 
of the laity. In short, they are a part of 
that general movement in the Church which 
has arisen in response to the urgent appeal 
of the Vicars of Christ in which the laity 
are awakening to their vocation and re. 
sponsibility to be wholehearted Christians 
and fervent apostles. 

The name, “Ladies of the Grail,” which 
was mentioned in the previous article orig- 
inated in England where it is sometimes 
applied to the lay leaders there; however, 
the name is not used in this country. 

For further information about the Grail, 
write to Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 

Dr. LYDWINE VAN KERSBERGEN 
President 


“Blunt Moralist”’ 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I rea@ with keen interest your brief but 
weighty appraisal of the novelist, Sigrid 
Undset. I am certain that the article re- 
ceived a very special welcome not only from 
me but from all those readers who in re- 
cent times are becoming aware of the need 
of appreciating quality writers. 

The very intensity of Sigrid Undset’s pre- 
occupation makes her a stumbling block to 
many readers. Therefore, it is of tremen- 
dous importance that our literary maga- 
zines serve as the mouthpiece of authors 
of Undset’s genius and thereby accord them 
their merited place in the hierarchy of 
Catholic writers. John J. Barry does pre- 
cisely this. Through his sincere relation of 
Undset’s merits as a novelist, he urges the 
reading public to an appropriate response 
to her -works. ; 

May THE SIGN continue to publish similar 
evaluations of other authors such as Jacques 
Maritain, Graham Greene, Evelyn Waugh, 
amd Francois Mauriac who are holding so 
firmly together in an effort to revolutionize 
our literary world. 

SIsTER MARY FLORENCE, O.S.F. 

Winona, Minnesota 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer's—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. : 
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The Gift That Keeps On Giving— 
A Subscription to 


“Sign 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 


@ $3 per year @ 2 years for $5 








Write today to: 


THE SIGN : : Dept. G 
MONASTERY PLACE 
UNION CITY, N. J. 
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I, HAS been well said that it is a 
poor Will which does not name 
Our Lord Jesus Christ among its~ 
beneficiaries. . 


Whatever you have you owe to 
Almighty God. It is fitting that grati- 
tude prompt you to provide assist- 
ance for one or more of those institu- 
tions which are promoting His king- 
dom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed 
from this world your charity and 
generosity will be making possible 
magnificent achievements for His 
Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous 
and needy missionaries whom you 
have helped. 


May we. for God’s honor and glory and for 
the support of those who are laboring in fields 
afar, suggest that the definite provision printed 
under the picture be embodied in your last Will: 


Friend, we humbly ask the charity of Christ 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions. 
Inc., a corporation organized and existing under the © 
laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that any and 
all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 

[Read letter on page 64] 
The Passionist Missions in China 


The Sign Union City, N. J. 








